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Wabash- a v., 


Between Madison and Mon- 
voe-sts., last of week. 


FOREIGN. 


} The Turkish Plenipos Put 


Their Signatures to 
Russia’s Terms. 


Belief that Turkey Will Not Be 
Compelled to Rehypothe- 
ente Egypt. 


A Pacific Modification of the 
Naval and Bulgarian 


Clauses. 


The March Through Con- 


stantinople to Be In- 
sisted Upon. 


A Slight Bluff to Be Made by the 


Austrian and English 
Diplomats. 


Creat Joy at St. Petersburg Upon 
the News of the 
Peace. 


The Triple Crown Placed on the 


Head of Leo XIII. 


Arrival of Gen. Grant at Con- 


stantinople Yesterday. 


Frightful Ravages of Small-Pox in a 


District of France, 


SIGNED. 
NOTHING TO FIGHT OVER. 
[By Cableto The Chicago Tribune. | 
Loxpox, March 4—6 a. m.—A treaty of 


cent 
not going to be greatly alarmed about 80 
just and reasonable a measure as the remon- 
etization of silver. 


PEACE. 
THE REAL FIGHTERS READY TO QUIT. 

Lowpon, March 8.—The following announce- 
ment of the conclusion of peace between Russia 
and Turkey was received to-day: 

CoNSTANTINOPLE, Sunday night, March 3.— 
The treaty of peace has been signed. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas announced the fact to his 
soldiers at a review at San Stefano to-day. 
Russia has abandoned her claim on the 
Egyptian and Bulgarian tributes. 

CONFIRMATION, 

Lonxpon, March 8.—St. Petersburg and Pera 
correspondents confirm the report that a treaty 
of peace has been signed at St. Petersburg. 
The enthusiasm over the news was almost un- 

. There was an immense erowd 
before the palace shouting and ™ God 
Mave the Czar.“ The Pera correspondent says 
the treaty of peace was signed Saturday. 

Thirty-une thousand troops were reviewed at 
San Stefano. A Te Deum was sung amid 
great enthusiasm. 

THE TERMS. 

A corréspondent at San Stefano is able to 
state that neither the surrender of a portion of 
the Turkish fleet nor the claim on the Egyptian 
tribute is included in the conditions of peace, 
and there is no interference with the portion of 
Turkish revenue which is hypothecated to 
foreign creditors. 

THE INDEMNITY. 

Nothing is definitely settled relative to the 
indemnity ; but it will principally be in the form 
of territory in Asia, including Kars and Ba- 
toum, but not Erzeroum. Salonica and Adrian- 
ople are not included in Bulgaria. 

THE ROUBLES. 

A Pera correspondent professes to give the 
conditions of peace. He makes the indemnity 
fully as heavy as was reported Feb. 25, viz.: 
1,400,000,000 roubies, with £40,000,000 in bonds 
added. 

RUSSIAN EXPLANATIONS. 


|. WASHINGTON. 
Speculations Concerning the Fu- 
ture Policy of Secretary 


— 


Bearifig on His Plans 
of Legislation rning 


Resumption. 


Oomparative Statement of the Condition 


of the United States Treasury 
5 March 1, 1878. 


Views of Representative Schleicher 
Regarding Affairs in 
Mexico. 


SILVER. 
WHAT NEXT? 
Special Dispatch to The Tridune, 

Wasutxeton, D. C., 3. — There are 
various theories as to the y that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will adopt in executing 
the Silver law. The following stetement, ob- 
tained from gentlemen amung the most active 
in support of the Sitver bill, doubtless gives the 
best opinion as to the probable construction of 
the law: The Secretary of the Treasury has 
provided that the silver-cof certificates shall 
only be payable at the place of issue. This 
plan was adopted after conference with Sena- 
tors. This, however, will not materially affect 
the value of the certificates, as they are avail- 
able for payment of duties the same 
as gold coin, and, therefore, will natural- 
ly be sevt to New York. where the 
most duties are paid. This will relieve the 
Treasury Department from transporting coin 
from point to point as necessity may require. 
Should resumption take place, these certificates 
would be on a par with gold, because available 
for the same purposes. 

A DEFINITE CONSTRUCTION OF THE LAW 
will doubtless be postponed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury until the latest possible moment, 
to await the action of the Senate Finanee Com- 
niittce on the Resumption Repeal bill, which 
has passed the House. If the Resumption act 
should be repcaled, the conditions might be 


extent from Southern ports. 


THE RIO GRANDE. 

WHAT GUSTAVE SCHLEICHER THINKS ABOUT IT 
—THE ATTEMPT OF DIAZ TO “ CLARIFY THE 
ATMOSPHERE OF THE AMERICAN PRESS’’— 
MEXICAN DEFIANCE OF THE UNITED STATES 
THE COMMERCIAL TREATY A DIPLOMATW 
TRICK. * 

From Our Own Correspondent. ’ 

Washinerton, D. C., Feb. 28.— Representative 
Schleicher, of Texas, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee having Rio-Grande border troubles in 
charge, has some very positive opinions upon 
the Mexican situation. Those opinions are 
based upon facts not entirely understood. What 
they are, can be gathered from the following 
talk with the representative of Taz Trisunez, 
Speaking of the presence of representatives of 
the Diaz Government in this country, Mr. 
Schleicher, turning in his ample chair to his 
library-table, took up a number of slips from 
recent Mexican newspapers, and said: 
“WORKING ON THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE 

AMERICAN PRESS.” 

„The following extrac.s are from a Mexican 
paper published in the. City of Mexico, the 
Federaliste. Ther relate to the three agents 
sent by Vallarta, to work upon the atmosphere 
of the American press; as they put it, in favor 
of the recognition of Diaz. One of them says: 

One of these agents has published in the 
North, over his signature, an article highly insult- 
ing to Minister Foster. and to Consul-General 
Skilton. The reputation of the American Minister 
and of the Consal-Gencral is too high for the em- 
ployes of Vallarta [Mexican Premier} to destroy; 
but it throws a new light on the conduct and old 
tactics of the Diaz party. We are collecting all 
the necessary data to give our readers a history of 
the three individuals. 

“Another extract, which is headed ‘The 
Three Agents,’ says: 

e are following the thread of a conspiracy got 
up by Mr. Vallarta to obtain American recogni- 
tion of Diaz. Three individuals, very well known 
here, are traveling over the United States to make 
the proper atmosphere in the press of the North m 
favor of the Diaz party. 

“Is Zamocona one of these agents, Mr. 
Schleicher?“ 

No, Zamacona moves in a higher sphere. 
These men are only strikers under the orders of 
Zamacona.”’ 

Do you know who these agents are?” 

„I know the names of two of them. One is 
Richards, and the other Rahden. The latter re- 
cently had an article in the New York Sun. The 
name of the third one I have forgotten.“ 

THE BORDER-CONDITION. 

What is the present condition of the border- 
troubles?” 

Lou know we have for years had complaints, 
and an exchange of diplomatic correspondence 
with the former Governments of Mexico, with- 
out any result. These troubies grow out of 
the ‘ Free Zone,’ and the manner in which 
American merchants, and citizens generally, 
have been treated by the  border-thieves, 
robbed by forced loans, and all that. Our Gov- 


prise, but that it has already been carried on to 
some smal! 


ment. They are fighting — li 
and ready to break out at an — 
u 


a mptory order to Canale 
who is a chief of theese lawless elements, to — 
rest the six men who broke jail last August, for 
the pu of turning them over to the eri- 
can authorities. Canales refused to comply with 
, the order, and Blanco, it is said, was ed to 
leave Matamoras at nich to escape 
the indignation of the people. He went 
back to Mexico with his orders in bis 
pocket, and Canales remained there in power, 
and is there to-day. Diaz has not strength 
enough, and no Mexican Government das 
stren enough, to defy these border-people. 
The saine thing occurred with Lerdo. No Gov- 
ernment, on account of the revolutionary con- 
ditiog ot Mexico, has a position firm enough to 
carey out anything that goes against the strong 
local feeling of any portion of the people.” 


THE OUTLOOK. 

* What will be the result of all this?” 

The result will be, that we must always de- 
pend upon our own forces for the protection of 
the lives and property of our citizens along the 

er. We can never rely upon the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, no matter what treaties or 
promises are made.”’ 

Peace with Mexico, then, means a strong 
army along our border all the time 

A force of 5,000 men is enough. We have 
now about a sufficient force there. These raid- 
ers would then grow less reckless, and in time, 
no doubt, the raids would be checked, and they 
would have to follow something else for a liv- 
ing. Now they simply subsist entirely by raid- 
ing. There are two circumstances that have 
collected a rough class of people in Tamaulipas, 
—one is the Free Zone,’ which is a belt into 
which goods can be brought without paying 
duties, but canaot be taken out, either into 
Mexico or Texas, without paying custom-duties. 
It is very difficult oma belt of this size to pre- 
vent smuggling. The goods are under control 
of the soldiers, and not in bondcd warehouses. 
The result is, according to the statements of the 
merchants who live there, that there is a very 
smal) fraction of the trade that pays any daties. 
This, of course, collects a bad class of popula- 
tion, which makes smuggling its business. Au- 
other reason is, that this Free Zune’ is 

A CITY OF REFUGE 

for all persons resident in Mexico who have 
committed crimes in Texas. iu other words, 
for all these raids, murders, robbery, or any 
other crimes that are committed in Texas, there 
is no justice in Mexican local courts, and prac- 
ticaliy no law that can take cognizance of such 
cases. Persons making complaints are referred 
to the treaty of extradition as the only remedy. 
When the treaty of extradition is pleaded, and 
attempted to be carried out, they say, and with 
truth, that the treaty refers to fugitives from 
justice only, —that is, to criminals whose resi- 
dence is on the American side, and who have 
aoe over to Mexico. All those who reside 
in Mexico and commit crimes in Texas do not 
come under the treaty. The result is, that, 
during the twelve years of crime we are com- 
plaining of, there never hag,been a single case of 

unishment for crime comigitted in Texas. Our 
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tianize them, there should be no 
in the present nar 
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He 
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TREASURY 
introduced a 
Government 


. of a railroad 

San Antonio, Tex., to the City of Mexico, 

condition that the Government of N 
ledge an additional amount to | 
n a commercial treaty to 

purpose. The object of 

attention from the Sou 

a road that its advocates 

culably more advantage to 

joint resolution will be introd 

coming week. 


is a measure to be 


ROB 
The preliminary trial 
by the heirs of Gen. Lee 


to-morrow. 
ever the decision may be, the case will 
Court. 


pealed to the Supreme 
HITO 


to a recent interview published in Tus Tarsone 
witha Mr. Rosewater, of Omaha, relative tothe 
postal robber, Moore, Mr. had the 


“T have, and I want to say that, so far as the 
matter is circulated in Nebraska, I not 
wish to say anything, because I know 
water’s reputation there; 

TRIBUNE circulates among who do 
know who Rosewater is, and 1 want to 

— story is false from umng to : 


ment east of the Missouri Rivers, would 
been a much more res 
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but Tas Caicaco — 
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; thas 


Hit 


peace has at last been signed at San Stefano, 
but no certain information of its terms has 
yet been obtained, either here or in Con- 


Those wishing to purchase 


ernment has been trying to regulate 
these things for many years; to get 
some arrangement made to prevent 
their recurrence. It was considered 


overnment has been mis! They look to this 
extradition treaty as a remedy, when it is no 
remedy.“ 

What does Minister Foster think about it?“ 


Lonpox, March 3.— The Agence Russe cites a 
special dispatch from Vienna, March 1, stating 
that the Russians were bent on entering Con- 


changed. Circumstances may arise that 
would make it necessary for the Secretary of 


about 
the Treasury to place the silver dollar Post Office?’’ a 
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Grace Church Quartette. 
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House, for their very lib- 
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MERCHANT TAILORING. 


RECEIVED! 

All the LATEST NOVEL- 
TIES in FOREIGN and 
FINE DOMESTIC WOOL- 


ENS for Spring. 


H. L. DAHL, 


TAILOR, 
119 DEARBORN-ST__ 
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bob SIDE RESTAURANT 


WILL BE OPENED 


March 4, at 106 


Between Dearborn and Clark - sta. 


JUSE PH HUE — 
S AND MANTELS. 
Fiala, and Nickel 
trimmed, and 
SLATE ron 
B 


stantinople. 
graphs that the Grand Duke will advance on 
Feri-Keui, two miles from Pera, immediate- 
ly, and will 


i¢ Recitals, 


A correspondent there tele- 


PASS THROUGH CONSTANTINOPLE 


with alarge portion of the army before re- 
turning to Russia. The cession of the great- 
er part of Armenia is said to have been ac- 
cepted in lieu of a money indemnity, except 
the sum of £40,000,000 sterling, which will 
be paid partly in money and partly in bonds, 
secured by the revenues of Asiatic provinces 
and customs dues at Constantinople. 


THE LIMITS OF BULGARIA 


are said to include neither Salonica nor 
Adrianople, and no demands und heen 
made upon the Egyptian tribute. These 
are the best authenticated rumors in Con- 
stantinople, but absolute dependence cannot 
be placed in them. A hope is generally ex- 
pressed here that the terms will be made 
known at once, but Ihave reason to believe 


that several days will elapse before they 
are communicated. 
CONSIDERABLE EXCITEMENT 
was created yesterday by a report that the 
British Minister had been recalled from Bt. 
Petersburg, but it was not credited, except 
on the streets, where some noisy demonstra- 
tions took place. It now seems probable 
that England will be unable to offer any op- 
position to Russia’s plans, having no pros- 
pect of obtaining Austria as an ally, and the 
policy of an abandonment of objections to 
all points except those directly affecting En- 
gland is advocated. 
IN A LEADING TORY NEWSPAPER, 

in an editorial apparently inspired by high 
authority, England is advised to approve any 
terms which do not attack Egypt or India, 
and to abandon Europe, as Europe has aban- 
doned her. Inasmuch as Austria is now ap- 
parently reconciled to Russia, the prospect 
of a final settlement of the Eastern ques- 
tion by a peaceable discussion in a Confer- 
ence grows more and more probable. 


— — 


WIDE OF THE MARK. 
LONDON PREDICTIONS REGARDING OUR SILVER 
LEGISLATION. 

{By Cable to The Chicago Tribune. | 

London, March 3—5 a. m.—The passage 
of the Bland Silver bill over the President’s 
veto has been commented on by all the lead- 
ing papers, which have, as heretofore, shown 
intense bitterness and unfairness in discuss. 


ing it, but the public in general 


DO NOT SEEM TO HAVE BEEN ALARMED. 
Its effect upon the value of our bonds has 
been scarcely appreciable, whatever changes 
that have occurred having been due to other 
causes. Going back nearly six weeks pre- 
vious to the passage of the bill 

the Senate, I find that on 
Jan. 23 United States five-twenties closed 
at 106}, while English consols closed at 95}. 
Yesterday the American securities closed at 
106} and English consols at 953. Thus, 
while English funds have fallen g. American 


bonds have 
FULLY HELD THEIR OWN, 


and this is in spite of the fact that the Unit- 
ed States have been accused, not only by En- 
glish but by, many American newspapers and 
financiers, of having omen 2 —5 
engagements, and endeav ndle their 
creditors. The truth is that the English 
holders of United States bonds cannot be 
frightened by any such nonsense, and while 
the of evil have been prophesying 
that American securities would have a great 


be remembered that there is hardly one se- 
curity on the London Exchange that has not 
fallen from g to 1} per cent in the same 


3 effect upon silver is equally en- 
couraging to those who insisted on its ro- 
monetization. From about 53 pence per 
ounce it has steadily advanced, in spite of 
heavy sales on Germany, until 

wow IT staxps aT 55}. 


An equal increase further will bring it 


stantinople with or without the Suitan’s con- 
sent, and that England had notified 
Prince Gortechakoff that, if Russia pursued 
the latter course, the British Ambassador 
would be ordered to quit St. Petersburg. The 
Ahence Russe says this réport refers to a past 
phase of the crisis, since which the Russians 
have occupied San Stefano with the sanction of 
the Sultan. 
GETTING NEARER. 

A Constantinople dispatch, dated Saturday, 
gays the Grand Duke Nicholas will probabiy 
visit Constantinople on Monday. It is said he 
will move his headquarters to Ferikeri, within 
two miles of Pera. The correspondent at 
Vienna states that the Austrian and British 
Ambassadors have been instructed to protest if 
tlre Russians enter Constantinople. 

AUSTRIA—SHE WILL. 


Lonnon, March 4—A special from Vienna 


asserts that two divisions of Austrians wil) en- 
ter Bosnia mm about ten days. A Vienna special 
says: The communication which so reassured 
Austria last week was to the effect that the 
peace conditions had been aggravated at the 
headquarters of the Grand Duke Nicholas, but 
she promised a notable modification at the Con- 
ference. 
AUSTRIA WILL NOT OCCUPY BOSNIA AND HERZE- 
GOVINA. 
if the conditions are abandoned by which those 
provinces are cut off from communication with 
the rest of Turkey. Even if the conditions are 
maintained, Austria would only resort to au- 
nexation at the suggestion of the Powers at a 
confereuce. 
COUNT Ax D nasser 
has determined to persist with a vote of credit, 
although assured by the Spokesman of the Aus- 
trian Delegations that it would only pass by a 
small majority. The opponents of a vote of 
credit seem disposed to appeal to the 
Reichstag if defeated in the Delegations; 
but, as the question can only be brought on 
when the money is actually wanted, the Gov- 
ernment will doubtless be able to justify their 
demand even to their adversaries.” 
CONSPIRACIES. 

BELGRADE, March 3.—Fifty-one persons have 
been condemned to death ahd forty-eight to 
penal servitude for their attempt at insurrection 
at Tapalja last year. 

A conspiracy to murder the Turkish officials 
of Bosnia has been discovered at Scrajevo. 
Numbers of Mahomedans have been arrested. 

THE POPE, 
His CORONATION. 

Roux. March 3.—Pope Leo XIII. was crowned 
in Sistine Chapel to-day. The ceremony com- 
menced at 9:30 in the morning, and terminated 
at 1:30in the afternoon. Cardinals, prelates, 
and diplomatists accredited to the Vatican, and 
other persons, were present. The Pope was 
afterwards carried to his apartments, blessing 
the spectators on the way. A few houses are 
illuminated to-night. i 

THE ITAIAN GOVERNMENT. 

The Opinione reports that the Council of 
State, in response to a question of Signor 
Crispi, President of the Chamber of 
Deputies, as to whether the Italian Govern- 
ment had a right to modify the Papal guaran- 
tees, has rendered a decision that the law of 
Papal guarantees possesses a constitutional, 
organic character. 

CARDINAL FRANCHL 

When Cardinal Simeoni was about to resume 
office as Pontifical Secretary ot State, the 
Catholic Powers and some Cardinals protested 
against his restoration, because of his reaction- 
ary tendencies. Cardinal Simeoni thercupon 
resigned, and Cardinal Franchi was appointed 


in bis place. 
INDIGNITIES. 


Roms, March 3.—Crowds broke the windows 
which were illuminated for the Pope’s corona- 
tion, but were dispersed by the troops without 
casualty. 


FRANCE: 
SMALL-POX. 

Pgerricnon, March 8.—There has been a 
frightful outbreak of smali-pox in Rieutort, in 
the Department of Lozere. The population of 
the commune has been decimated, and nearly 
all the inhabitants are sick. 

Loxvos, March 3—A Paris dispatch says 
176 persons died from small-pox in St. Etienne 
ia six weeks. 


GERMANY. 
CAMPHAUSEN. 

Berit, March 8.— The Emperor has decided 
that Herr Camphausen should wait for the de- 
cision of Reichstag on tae Taxation bills be- 
fore . 


GEN. GRANT. 
AT BYZANTIUM. 
_ Loxpon, March 3.—A special dated Constan- 
tinople announces the arrival there of ex-Presi- 
dent Grant. 


: 


in the coin reserve.. This may be necessary in 
order to add to the reserve for the purpose of 
resumption, as the Secretary is not likely to add 
to his gold reserve for that purpose. The stock 
of gold, under the Silver act, is not likely to be 
increased, as it would be strange H some of the 
foreign bondholders would not 

TAKE ALARM AT THE CONTINUED ATTEMPTS 
to depreciate the bonds made in Wall street 
and in the New York newspapers. It seems 
certain that the Secretary of thg Treasury, 
present, does not know what disposition will be 
made of the silver dollar. If be buys bullion 
with grecnbacks silver wil mecessarfly 
be put in circulation. If he buys bullion with 
gold be must necessarily put silver into the 
coin revenue. Everything depends upon what 
is to be with the Resumption act. If the 
country is not to resume, gold, as it goes out of 
the Treasury, will go out ot the country; but, 
if ve te to resume, the Secretary of the 
Treasury will be obliged to have gold. It is 
most probable that he will find it necessary to 
PURCHASE SILVER BULLION WITH THE NEW 

SILVER DOLLARS. 

This is the best practicable method of getting 
the silver money into circulatiou. There is 
enough bullion on hand now for the first 
mouth’s coinage, and bullion tor the second 
month’s coin can be purchased with the silver 
dollars to be coined. Indications are that sil- 
ver bullion will go to 57 pence in the next six 
months, especially if there is a demand for it 
from India and China. The Secretary of State 
wil! immediately invite the European countries 
toan International Silver Conference. It is 
expected the invitation will be accepted. If ac- 
cepted, the question of remonetizing silver will 
be reopened in Germany, Holl and Bel- 
gium. 
THE LAW REQUIRES THE CONFERENCE 
to convenein six months. Within a year’s time 
it will be possible to determine what the atti- 
tude of Europe will be towards international 
remonetization. It is ascertained that some 
members of the Senate Finance Committee who 
are opposed to repealing the entire Resumption. 
act will favor the repeal of.the date clause. 
This, in effect, would be a postponement of the 
date of resumption without the destruction of 
the machinery placed inthe Secretary of the 
Treasury’s hands to prepare for resumption. 

IT WOULD INDICATE 

an unwillingness to abandon the principle, but 
also indicate the belief that resumption Jan. 1. 
1879, or, perhaps, at any other fixed date, is not 
practicable oradvisable. If those who favor ab- 
solute resumption and those who favor a repeal 
of the date clause only unite in the Committee, 
there is no doubt that a favorable recom menda- 
tion could be received for a bill repealing the 
date clause. 


THE TREASURY. 
A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT. 
Wasninerton, D. C., March 3.—The following 
is a comparative statement of the condition of 
the United States Treasury March 1, 1877, ana 
March 1, 1878: 


Balances. 

Currency 

Special fund forthe re- 
denrption of tractional 


1877. 1878. 
9,122,874 $ 2, 690 ,765 


currency 
Special deposit of leya!l- 
tenders for the re- 
denption of certifi- 
cates ot deposit 34, 445, 000 28, 555, 000 
Cota * 131.318. 156 
Coin certificates........ . 48, 456, 000 
Coin less colin certifi- 
88, 117.071 


. „ „%% „„ „ „6 60 
7. 326, 550 


cate . 
Outstanding called bonds 
Other outstandtug cotn 


82, 862, 156 
6, 475, 650 
8. 539, 020 

848, 618, 024 

17, 190, 698 

38, 489, 490 


Outstanding legal ten- 
24, 434, 420 
28, 633, 170 


N ln 
2. 088. 78 1. 143 


2, 042, 037, 129 
2, 250, 237 


, 18, 121,094 
d. 87 101.87 


Imports for 12 montis 
477, 712,900 


ending : 
622, 167.514 


the Treasury 
Reduction of the debt 


for February 
Reduction of the debt 


ao. 31 
Exports for the twelve 
months ending Jan. 31. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
A RELIC OF CHIVALRY STILL WITH US. 
special Dispatch to The Tribune. 

Wasnincton, D. C., March 3.—The alleged 
kidnapping of negroes from Southern States, 
with their deportation and sale in Cuba and 
elsewhere as slaves, which resulted in the con- 
fidential mission of Leonard, of Louisiana, to 
the Captain-General of Cuba, has been reported 
by a Special Agent of the Interior Department 
employed in the Southern States. It now turns 
out that a resident of Savannah, Ga., is al- 
leged to have made overtures to this Agent to 
enter this contraband trade with him. Sailing- 
vessels were to have been chartered to trade 
from Savannah and other Southern ports laden 
with whatever cargoes could be procured, or 


603, 418, 733 


ister of Foreign Affairs.” 


a favorable moment, when Diaz was 
asking for recognition, for our Government to 
insist, as a condition of his recognition, that he 
should give some assurance that these troubles 
should be settled. Such propositions were 
made, but they were met by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment in a very unfriendly spirit. They said 
they would not listen to anv conditions, or con- 

sider anything, until they were ar 
* manner have they indicated this 

spir 

„Through Minister Foster. They said that 
any propositions that the United States had to 
make, or any treaties they desired to propose, 
ould come in after Diaz’s recognition. This 
communicated to Foster in writing, but he 
also had a great many conferences personally 
same subject with Mr. Vallarta, Mexican 


THE UNITED STATES SNUBBED. 

Has not our Government taken a decided 
position that these things must be done! 

Les; and that fs the present situation. The 
Mexican authorities say they will not agree to 
any terms until efter unless 
our Government is forced by public opinion, or 
some other means, to yield, the question is one 
of 1 1 out.” 

“Why shou ublic opinion particular) 
favor Dlaz ! ‘ 7 

I don’t know why itis. Whether the three 
atmosphere-agents have something to do with it 
or not, I don’t know. Public opinion, vou know, 
is manufactured in many ways. One of the 
most serious difficulties, in my opinion, has 
deen, that the reasons for the action of our 
Government, and the nature of its action, have 
never been published. There ought to be 

AN OFFICIAL ORGAN, 

or some means by which our Government could 
explain to the people the reason for its post- 
tion. Otherwise, the people are very liable to 
misjudge the motives of the Government. The 

ress is open to everybody. The case of the 

exicans is — 1 ane into the ears of the 
people by everybody. Our Government has 
never stated its case. I think, if the true state 
of things were generally known, our po 
would not insist upon the recognition of D 
until these important conditions were complied 
with, or, at least, were met with a conciliatory 
and friendly spirit, and not with s direct re- 
fusal.’’ 

‘* When was this position of our Government 
taken!“ 

It was taken in the letter of Assistant-Sec- 
retary Seward to Minister Foster, and after- 
wards reveated, almost in the same language, 
equally strong, by Mr. Evarts.. The letter of 
Seward has been published, but not the one of 
Evarts. A letter of instructions, however, writ- 
ten by Evarts to Minister Foster, subsequent to 
this letter of Seward, and of the same tenor, 
has been published.”’ 

“Do you think there is a disposition on the 
part of the Government to recognize Diaz, in 
face of the refusal to comply with its requests“ 

„1 think there is a disposition to yield to 
what they think is public ovinion; but I think 
public opinion has been made on a one-sided 
statement. Otherwise, I can hardly believe that 
our people would insist upon the Government 
withdrawing from the decided position it has 
taken, simply upon the refusal of Mexico to 
listen to it.“ 

IMPOTENCE OF DIAZ. 

„Did not Diaz promise to co-operate with our 
SS in maintaining peace on the bor- 

er? 

In a general way he said he would do the 
best he could; and, moreover, he has made 
some efforts to regulate these things as far as 
he could e 

„Ho far can he go!“ 

He cannot go very far. In the first place, 
he has sent troops to the border; but these 
troops are influenced bythe local sentiment 
there, and so far they have done nothing. They 
are there for the express purpose of preventing 
these raids. They have not shown any great 
abtivity in doing it. On the contrary, only the 
other day there had been a raid, and a Mexican 
Lieutenant invited an American Lieutenant 
across the border to assist him in hunting the 
raiders. As soon as this fact was known, the 
action of the Mexican officer was reported by 
Gen. Ord to the War Department, and was fa- 
vorably commented upon as a very good sign of 
the earnestness of the Mexican Government in 
seeking to co-operate with our troops in the 
suppression of these raids; but, as soon as it 
was known in Mexico, through the American 
papers, the Mexican War Department imme- 
diately issued an order that the Lieutenant 
should be found out, be arrested, and punished 
severely as an example, for inducing ericau 
troops to cross the border.“ 

% Did the American troops go over?” 

“Yes: and the Mexican’ Lieutenant sided 
them. They traveled together.”’ 

Has the Mexican Government taken steps 
to punish the Lieutenaut!“ 

t Yes, sir.“ 

Free 
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again, at one time it was 

* of troops had 

but it was 

troops, arms had been sent, and 
can con 


P chimery 


„ don’t know. He says he has had some 
conversation with the Mexican Minister about 
it, andthe latter proposed hereafter, if they 
were recognized, to establish some sort of a 
Federa! jurisdiction along their border, for the 
— of such crimes. No present remedy 

suggested at all.“ 

THE PROPOSED COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

„What is the character of Zamacona’s mission 
here!“ 

‘* Zan.acona is a diplomatic agent. He comes 
here to bring about the recognition of Diaz, and 
will be accredited Minister, no doubt, in case of 
recognition, although he stated before the Sen- 
ate Committee that he was here to bring about 
mutual relations with a view to commercial 
treativs. This idea of a commercial treaty with 
Mexico has been made very popular, and has 
been talked about a good deal. There 
is no doubt avout the great importance 
of @xtending our commerce with Mexico; 
but our people have been misied about what cao 
be done in that direction. The fact is, there is 
| bardly any K a commereial 

treat y with Mexico, we have nothing to 
offer them. Ninety-one per cent of their im- 
portatious into the United States are already on 
the free list and pay no tariff-duty; conse- 
quently, what have we to offer them iu a treaty? 
Only 9 per cent. The great bulk of trade con- 
sists of articles that pay no tariff-duties,—hides, 
silyer, and gold, far instance. Mr. Romero, at 
one time, speaking about the possible exten- 
sion of the Mexican culture of sugar, providing 
that the tariff on sugars was given up by the 
United States, said that, as a matter of course, 
we would expect a relinguisbment of an cguiy- 
alent in the tariff of Mexico. Now, when you 
look at all the articles that we can import into 
Mexico, there only is one article—dry goods— 
that would be anything like an  equiy- 
alent to sugar; aud, as Mexico has its own 
manufactories, and as goods are a great ar- 
ticle of English imrortauon, it is hardiv possi- 
ble for Mexicans to give the American trade an 
advantage over land, as well as over their 
own manufacturers. On the other hand, a re- 
linguishment of the tariff on sugar would meet 
with much opposition from our own peopie, be- 
cause we D the revenue on sugar; and, be- 
sides, we have a sugar interest in the country 
which would be opposed to it. So this thing 
which bas been hinted at is, in my opiaion, not 
wle. But I see Zamacona, in an interview 
some time ago, stated that sugar could be im- 
ported from Mexico in large quantities, and, as 
au equivalent, agricultural implements and ma- 
could be admitted into Mexico. 
This would look very well, if it were not for the 
fact that agricultural implements and machin- 
ery are on the Mexican free list. So the com- 
mercial-treaty part of the business 
WOULD ALL BE ONE WAY; 
that is, we give up the tariffon sugar, ana in 
exchange we get something that is already on 
the free list. The only means of extending our 
commerce with Mexico are indirect means. If 
you look upon their trade for years past, you 
will find that revolutionary years were years of 
little trade, while the years of peace were ac- 
companied by a large in their com- 
merce. Therefore, it would be to our interest 
to assist them in getting a quiet Government, 
and in keeping their revolutionary element 
down. We are almost as much interested in 
this as they dte themselves. That would be the 
solution of all our difficulties with them. 
Another solution would be obtained th u in- 
creased communications with them, su as 
steamboat-lines and railroad-cxtension into that 
country,—particularly the latter. All these 
things, you see, are not the subjects direct- 
ly of a commercial treaty. cotton- 
manufacturers could now compete with the 
English manufacturers very weil; the American 
cotton goods are cheaper and better than the 
English in that market; but the great trouble 
is, that the merchants are chiefiv Germans. 
They import English goods because they have 
better money-facilitices. In England they get 
longer credits than bere, and they get facilities 
that are not known toour commerce in the 
United States, Which are necessary to such a 
trade as that in Mexico. Our Government, of 
course, could not change this. It would depend 
entirely u our commercial community and 
our capitalists in the North, and they are begin- 
ning to look to it. As far as the Government is 
concerned, the idea that a treaty can help us is 
futile. The Mexican Government won’t listen 
to any commercial treaty until they are recog- 
nized. Then they will talk aboutit. There is 
nothing to ho except by keepl a strong 
army on the border forthe protec of our 
citizens.”’ W. 


3 
NOTES AND NEWS. 
THE SPEAKER. 
Special Dispatch to The Tribune, 
Wasuineton, D. C., March 3.—Speaker Ran- 
dall gives it as his opinion that Congress can 
adjourn July 1, the average duration of long 
sessions. He says the impression that the Ap- 
propriations Committee is behind is a mistake, 
that the work of that Committee is as far ad- 


think they are of the same pattern. It is 
an old story that has been revam was thor- . 
oughly investigated by the 93 
ment in an investigat which partook 
character of a court-martial, and the Deadwood 
Postmaster was thoroughly vindicated.” 
PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS. 


' 


Gen. Garfield has discovered a new way n 
ngineer not 


which to use officers of the E 
— duty. He proposes that the President 
select 


m among their number a Board to in- | 


quire into the number, causes, and means of | 


revention of accidents on railroads in the 


nitea States, the number of persons killed or | 


injured thereby, and the most approved means 
of preventing the occurrence of 
and it shall de the 


the same; 
of ; 


Commissioners to hereafter investigate such 


accidents on railroads as may, in their 
judgment, be accompanied by circumstances of | 
an unusual or unexplained character. 


to all special reports 

the Commissioners shall, at the close of each 
year, forward to the Secretary of the Treasar, 
a general report upon the sub of accidents 
upon railroads in the United during that 
vear; which ~eport, together with any special 
reports which the Commissioners may have 
made during such year, shall be submitted to 
Congress. 

THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 

The Life-Saving and Coast-Guard Service ts 
of scarcely less interest in the stormy Lake re 
gion than itis upon the Atlantic coast. 
statistics of the service thus far show that the 
loss of life and property requires a great in 

the Western 


July 1 next from the Treasury Department to 
the Navy Department; that bal- 
ances of appropriations be made 

this service under the direction of 
Department; that the President be 

and required to 

— oy ot Canaan: Superintendent 
nor above that o as 

of the Life-Saving and Coast-Guard 

who shall, under the immediate direction of 
Secretary of the Navy, i, charge © 
the service, and of all adm 

connected with the service; that it 

duty of the Superintendent to so 

ganization and government of the men 

for this service; to prepare and revise 
tions as may be necessary, and supervise the 
penditure of all appropriations made for 
support and maintenance of the 

Coast-Guard Service; to prepare and su 

the Secretary of the Navy estimates for 
support of the service; to collect and compile 
the statistics of marine disasters; to exercise 
supervision over the selection of 

for new statious, the establishment 
which may be authorized by law, or for ald 
ones the removal of which may be made neces- 


* 

re of the ex 

of the Life-Saving and Coast-Guard 

of the operations of said service yom ag My 


Coast-Guard 
Saving Service are to be enlisted men 
navy, not to be transferred to other 
cept in time of war. Volunteer crews at any 
life-boat station may be accepted under 
regulations, not to receive more than $104 
when they have been instrumental in 
human life. 
CIVIL SERVICE IN THE 
Gen. Grant announced, as one of the 
ples of his Civil-Service reform, that 
ritorial offices should be filled by residents of 
adhe to this 


appropriations. 

are just now exercised at 

dent Hayes has not followed 
President Grant, and recognized 
citizens of that Territory to 


all 
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gone to the House, 
is likely to receive 
favorable action. 
from this subject of remo 
Oliver is endeavoring to have’ the Ke 
amended as the time and 


Benton, Tama, Marshall, Hardi 

in, Hance and Winnebago, 
counties north and east of them; the 
eg pee to gong — mo ve agg 
Cedar, owa, Poweshie a- 
Marion, — 5 and Decatur, with 
south of them and east of them; 
Division to include the 
of Harrison, Crawford, Carroil, Audu- 
and Taylor, with all the 
and west of them; the 


pro- 

the terms of court shall be held in 
at Dubuque, in the 

at Bur in the Central 

at DesMoines, in the Southwestern 
Council B! 


; D 

Joseph C. Stone, of Iowa, has introduced a 

to authorize the Canal Dry-Dock and 

facturing Company to construct and oper- 
convection with the 


-docks in 
Rapids prey ee for other p 
— the — and — 
pany, a corporat ized 
the laws of the State of Iowa, —— 
to maintain, and oper- 


. construct, 
ate dry-docks suitable for docking and repair- 


vessels, in connection with the Des Moin 
Repide Canal; and the 


construc 
requisite for the use of said canal. The privi- 


leges granted to the Canal Dry-Dock and Mana- 

pany are upon the express conii- 
tion that Congress reserves the right at any 
time to enlarge or change, modify or improve, 
said canal and its locks, without said Com pauy 
haying — claim whatever upon the United 
States for damages; and that any work done or 

ts made hereunder are to be wholly 


without cost or expense to the United States 


1 BLACK-HILLS RAILROAD.. 
A bill is introduced to construct a railroad 
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to 
route, 
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a year, nye to construct 
road completed to 
Territory. Mortgage-bonds 
mile are allowed, and the right-of- 
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GRABS FOR PENSIONS. 
Congressman never thinks his 
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every able-bodied young man, who 
identified with any skirmish, bas 
the national pension-rolls. 
Dunnell. of Minnesota, who wants 
survivors of the War of the 

the rolls. He would have Con- 
that each surviving 

officer, musician, ana 

— agg Coutinentas line, or 

or milit at one or 

period of not less than three 

the War of the Revolution, or 
such officer, shall be authorized 
receive such annuity and pension 
she would now be authorized and en- 


receive under existing law. 


poe NORTHWESTERN ITEMS. 
8 O' Neil, Jr., of Jackson, Mich., desires 
| of $10,000 as compensation for 
ed by reason of alleged 

United States officers. 


fi 223 persons interested in the Black-Hills 


Many Anecdotes, Never Before Published, 
of His Readiness in Debate and His 
Characteristics as a Man. 


Special Dispatch to The Tribune 

CLEVELAND, O., March 2.—Ex-Senator Wade 
passed away at his home in Jefferson precisely 
at 6:30 o’clock this morning. A decided change 
forthe worse was noted by his friends on Fri- 
day morning, and before night it became evi- 
dent that he could live but a few hours longer. 
His wife sat by his side hoiding his hand, and 
hisson, Capt. Henry P. Wade, and several 
other friends surrounded the bed. At a few 
minutes before 6:30 o’clock in the morning his 
breathing, which had been very irregu- 
lar for some time, became hard 
for a short time, and then ceased 
forever. He was conscious to the last moment, 
and tried to speak but a short time before he 
died, but with ali attention he could not be 
understood, except to say in alow whisper, ‘‘ I 
cannot talk at all.“ His especial request was 
that the funeral be very plain, and especially 
that no costly monument be placed above his 
head. He left no will, being willing to leave 
his property at the disposal of his friends. He 
is worth about $80,000, all in good condition. 
His physician says that his advanced age was 
the real cause of his death. 

The funeral will take place on Tuesday, March 
5, at 1 o’clock p. m. 


AN ADVANCE OBITUARY. 
Gen. James 8. Brisbin in the last number of tne 
Spirit of the Times. 

Benjamin Franklin Wade was born at Feed- 
ing Hills, Parish of West Springfield, Mass., 
Oct. 27, 1800, and he has risen from the humbleet 
condition in life to high fame, and, by unflinch- 
ing honesty, adherence to principle, and justice 
to the oppressed, made himself honored 
throughout a land of 40,000,000 of people. His 
father was a soldier in the Revolutionary War, 
and fought at Bunker Hill, Concord, Lexing- 
ton, and Yorktown. He was captured at 
one of the battles, and for a long time was con- 
fined a prisoner Halifax. Mr. Wade's 
mother was a resbyterian clergyman’s 
daughter, and a thoroughly good woman. 
The family was poor, and, while the father was 
engaged in fighting the battles of his country, 
the mother had to labor very hard to feed, 
clothe, and support her children, of whom she 
had ten, Benjamin being the youngest. Among 
the scanty wealth of the family was a library 
of twelve volumes, and Benjamin read them 
over and over, his mother having first taught 
him bow to spell and read. When Benjamin’s 
father returned from the war, he was broken in 
nealth and spirits, and young Ben, feeling that 
he ought to relieve his parents from the burden 
of keeping him, bade farewell to his old home, 


and, with only $7 in his pocket, 

MADE HIS WAY ON FOOT TOWARD THE WEST 
to seek his fortune. He often worked for farm- 
ers, tending horses and cows for his board and 
clothes, and going to school in winter. Benja- 
min was not an an apt scholar, and it was adong 
time before he could master arithmetic and al- 
gebra. He was fond of reading books, especial- 
ly biographies of great men. 

Wade was 18 vears old when he reached New 
York City, and he immediately set out for Chi- 
cago, III. He waiked across the country, and 
after a most tedious journey reached Ashtabula 
County, O., where he had a brother living. The 
snow falling, he was persuaded to wait until 
spring, and then cross the lake to Detroit 
by boat, and finish his journey from there 
to Chicago on foot. He hired him- 
sell out to chop cord-wood at 50 cents per cord, 
and during the long winter nights read nearly 
the whole of the Bible by the light of pine- 
knots piled on the hearth of his rude log-cabin, 

In 1821 and 1822, when 22 years of age, we find 
Mr. Wade still at Ashtabula, chopping wood, 
rolling logs, grubbing in summer, and teaching 
schooLin winter. He had now given up going 
farther West. and seriously thought of return- 
ing to the East. In the fall of the next year, 
1828, he hired to a drover to assist him in taking 
a herd of cattle to New York. It was Wade’s 
duty to conduct the lead-steer, and he carried 
his clothes packed ina bundle and tied behind the 
ox’s horns. When tired, he would mount on the 
back of the ox, aud ride for a short distance. Six 
times Mr. Wade walked from Ohio to New York. 
It was dming one of his drover pilgrimages 
that Mr. Wade 

NEARLY LOST HIS LIFE. 

He was leading a steer, as usual, in front of 
the herd, and had jnst entered a covered bridge, 
when the cattle became frightened, and rushed 
upon him. He ran, but finding he could not 
reach the other end of the bridge, sprang up 
and caught toa brace, where he held on until 
the whole drove passed beneath him, makin 
the bridge to swing to and fro with their grea 
weight. The drover expected to find Wade's 
crushed and mangled body on the bridge, ana 
was not a little astonished and delighted to see 
him drop unburt from his perch. 

I the fall of 1825, Mr. Wade, having once more 

the mountains with a drove of cattle, 
‘halted at Albany and taught school during the 
winter. The next summer he worked on the 

Erie Canal with a shovel and wheelbarrow. 

In 1826, Mr. Wade is again found in Onio, 
teaching school and reading law with Elisha 
ane He was admitted in two years, and 
after w ga year more we find him trying his 


first case. — 

Without the advantage of early education, 
Mr. Wade felt the necessity of close application 
to his law books, and became a hard student. 
His opinions soon began to be noticed and re- 
spected. He could analyze a case with wonder- 
ful rapidity, and seize and present to a jury the 
facts with a rough energy and eloquence that 
there was no resisting. Lawyers who had 
far more learning found themselves greatly 
his inferiors when the pleading com- 
menced. 

After six years of toil, Mr. Wade 

STOOD SECOND TO NO MAN 
gt the Bar in his county. It was indispensable 
to have his services in every case of importance, 
and money began to come in and fili his pock- 
ets. He had made his mark, and the struggle 
with him was over. In 1835 he was elected 
Prosecuting Attorney for the County of Ashta- 
bula, and was one of the best the county ever 
—9— indictments being considered models to 
ay. 

At 37 of he was offered the nomina- 
tion to the Stete Senate from his district, and 
declined, but was eventually prevailed upon to 
accept. “This,” says Mr. Wade, was the mis- 
take of my life. I should have remained at my 
profession, and I warn young men ost 
1 to the allurements of office. tter, 

better, for therm tq stick to their professions. 


U 


TAKE BOLD GROUND AGAIN : 
He said, “ This ** — to the 
nion, as with the institution 
* social 


its 
Union for 


returning fugi- 
ho escaped from Kentucky into 
Wade's noble nature revolted at a 


political 

In 1840, when Gen. Harrison was nominated 
for President, Mr. Wade took the stump in bis 
favor. He passed over the rve, speaking 
to thousands, and, yielding to the wishes of the 

ple, he visited other of the State. 
speeches as his had seldom been heard; 
a were straight forward; plain talks, delivered 
with a power and vehemence that carried 
conviction to the masses who listened. The 
election over, Mr. Wade resumed the practice of 
law, determined never again to leave his clients, 
come what might. 

He was forty years old when he met, at the 
house of a friend, the lady who was destined to 
become his wife. His marriage was most hap- 
py, and the fruit of it was two sons, both of 
whom ee themselves in the war,— 
one of whom is now with him in Ohio and the 
other Major of the Ninth United States Cay- 


alry. 

10 1841 the people of Ohio having advanced 
in their views on the question of Negro-Slavery, 
requested Mr. Wade to return to the Senate, 
but he promptly declined. However, the Con- 
vention, conscious that injustice had been done 
him, ard anxious to revaif the wrong, nomi- 
nated him, despite his refusal to accept. He 


was 
TRIUMPHANTLY BLECTED. 

On returning to his scat Mr. Wade’s first act 
was a move to repeal the odious Kentucky Fu- 

tive Slave law that had been passed in 1838. 
In his speech, he argued, for the first time, that 
negroes were men and women the same 
as white persons, and entitled to per- 
sonal liberty, tri by pect testimony in 
courts, and common-schoo! privileges. These 
doctrines, in 1841, were new and unheard of; 
but now, after the lapse of more than a quar- 
ter of a century, we can all ses that, although 
far ahead of the times, Mr. Wade was right. 

In 1842 Mr. Wade presented a bill for the in- 
corporation of a Collegiate Institute to educate 
persons without regard to race or color. It was 
voted down, but afterwerds passed, thus found- 
ing Oberlin College, which has since sent out 
hundreds of Anti-Slavery teachers, preachers, 
and missionaries, and been the mightiest engine 
in the land in breaking down the system of 
human bondage. 

. — had, in 1837, passed the following 

ution: 

„ Resolved, That all petitions, memorials, and 

pers touching the abolition of Slavery, or 
— selling, or transferring of slaves in any 
State, District, or Territory of the United States, 
de laid on the table without being debated, 
read, or referred; and that no further action 
‘shall be taken thereon.” 

Mr. Wade denounced the resolution as in- 
famous, and moved a Committee of three be 
appointed to examine and report upon it. The 
motion carried, and Mr. Wade was made Chair- 
man of the Committee. He was three weeks 
examining authorities and writing his report. 
When made, it startied the whole North, and is 
still regarded by many as 

THE ABLEST ANTI-SLAVERY DOCUMENT 
ever published in this count Thirty years of 
free legislation have not vanced the nation 
beyond the doctrines contained in that report. 

ohn Quincy Adams had been censured by 
Congress for preseptiug in the House the Haver- 
hill resolutions, asking fora dissolution of the 
Union. The Ohio Legislature sought to justify 
the censure, and Mr. Wade dcfended with creat 
ability, though unsuccessfully, the right of pe- 
tition. 

Mr. Wade declined a renomination for the 
Senate, and from 1842 to 1847 held no political 
office, devo himself to the practice of his 
profession and care of his family. 

In 1847 he was elected by the Ohio Legislature 
Judge of the Third Judicial District. His 
judicial fame soon became equal to his 
political reputation, and he was not 
only the most popular, but reckoned to be the 
ablest, man in Ohio. For four years he filled 
the office of Judge, when, in March, 1851, while 
he was holding court at Akron, Summit Coun- 
ty, Ohio, the Legislature of his State elected 
bim to the United States Senate. The office 
was wholiy unexpected and unsolicited. The 
shouting of men and firing of cannon announced 
some unusual event had happened. when pres- 
ently a boy came running into the Court-House 
with a dispatch announcing to Mr. Wade his 
election. The Court was adjourned, the Bar 
assembled, and passed resolutions of regret at 
losing him, and congratulations at his elevation. 
Mr. Wade resigned his judicial office, and re- 
tired to his home, at Jefferson. He said, I do 
not want office, but I will not disobey the wishes 
of the people. He was, however, less reluc- 
tant this time than before in re-entering poli- 
tics, for the people of Ohio had come up to his 
views. 

In 1852 Mr. Wade advocated with all his abil- 
ity the nomination and election of Gen. Scott to 
the Presidency, as he had Gen. Taylor's election 
in 1848. Senator Wade was an earnest Whig, 
and continued to act with that party until 1554, 
when, perceiving that tee Southern Whigs were 
about to unite with the Northern Democrats in 

ing the Missouri Compromise, he made 

te to deliver a speech defining his position. 
It was a powerful effort, and the New York 
Tribune, in reviewing it, called it the 

„NEW DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE.”’ 
In closing this speech, Mr. Wade said. Mr. 
President, I do not intend to debate this subject 
further. Tne humiliation of the North is complete 
and overwhelming. NoSouthern enemy of hers 
can wish her deeper degradatien. God knows. 
I feel it keenly enough, and I have no desire to 
prolong‘the melancholy spectacle. . [have 
all my life belonged to the 4 National Whig 
party, and never yet have I failed, with all the 
ability I have. to support her regular candidates, 
come from what portion of the Union they 
might, and much oftener has it been my lot to 
battle for a Southern than for a Northern can- 
didate for the Presidency; and when such can- 
didates were assailed bv those who were jealous 
of slaveholders, and did not like to yield up the 
Government to such hands, how often have I 
encountered the violent prejudices of my own 
section, with no little hazard to myself! How 
triumphantly would I appeal on such occasions 
to Southern houor, to the magnanimity 
ot soul which I believed always actu- 
ated Southern gentlemen. Alas! alas! If 
God will pardon me for what I have done, I wil! 
promise to sin no more. We certainly 
cannot have any further political connection 
with the Whigs of the South; they have ren- 
dered such connection impossible; an impassa- 
ble gulf separates us, and must hereafter sep- 
arate us. The Southern wing of the old Whig 
party have * 5 their fortunes with what is 
called the National Democracy, and I wish you 
joy in your new connections. . . . To-mor- 
row I believe is to be an eclipse of the sun, and 
1 think it perfectly meet and proper that the 
sun in the heavens and the glory of the Repup- 
lic should both gointo obscurity and darkness 
together. Let the bill then pass; it is a proper 
occasion for so dark and damning a deed.”’ 

In the great struggle over the hansas-Ne- 
braska bill, Mr. Wade 
CAME PROMINENTLY BEFORE THE COUNTRY ASA 

DEBATER. 
The Scuthern fire-eaters and Northern dough- 
faces combined to break him down: but he 
hurled them back with surprising ability, and, 
pursuing them, taught them, for the first time, 
that they had a master in the United States 
Senate who would not spare them. 

The Hon. Charles G. Atherton, of New Hamp- 
shire, better known as Gag Atherton,“ from 
his introduction of a resolution to lay all Anti- 
Slavery petitions on the table, was emphatically 
a Northern man with Southern principles.“ 
One day, Wade, who was personally very pop- 
ular, even with political opponents, was con- 
versing with ex-Gov. Morehead, of Kentuck ; 
who was then visiting Washington, when Ath. 
erton came up, and. at once began 
an attack on Wade in regard the Fugitive 
Slave law. 

“ Why, Mr. Wade,“ he said, “if a nigger had 
run away from a good master in Kentucky, and 
came to your house in Ohio, wouldn’t you ar- 
rest him and send him back to his master!“ 

mw wouldn’t,”’ replied Mr. Wade. 
ould ou, Atherton!“ 
nly I would,” replied Atherton. “I 
should deem it my duty to enforce that, as 
much as any other law.“ 

Mr. Wade turned to Morehead, “‘ Well, Gov- 
ernor, what do you say! Would you arrest a 
negro and send him back under such circum- 

“N 2 the Governor 

0, fiy. “Ld 
WW bm ate su 

ell,” said Old Ben, after a moment’s 
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Soutnerner. As no allusion was made to 
self or State, Mr. Wade sat still; but, when the 
Senate adjourned, he openly, if ever a 
Southern Senator made such an attack on him 
or his State, while he sat on that floor, he would 
brand him as aliar. This coming to the ears 
of the Southern men, a Senator took 
to pointedly speak a few days afterwards of 
Ohio and her people as negro-thieves. instant- 
ly Mr. Wade sprang to his feet, and 
PRONOUNCED THE SENATOR A LIAR. 
Southern Senators were thunder- 
and thered around their cham- 
Northern men prove 
A feeler was put out from the 
Southern side, looking to retraction; but Mr. 
Wade retortedin his peculiar style, and de- 
manded an apology for the insult offered him- 
self and the people he represented. The mat- 
ter thus closed, a fight was looked upon as cer- 
tain. The next day a gentieman called upon 
the Senator from Ohio, and asked the usual 
oa touching his acknowledgment of the 
Code. 

‘fam here,” he responded, in a double 
capacitv. 1 represent the State of Ohio, and I 
represent Ben Wade. Asa Senator I am op- 
pon i? dueling; as Ben Wade, I recognize the 

ode. 

My friend feels agrieved,”’ said the gentle- 
man, at what you said in the Senate yester- 
day, and will ask for an apology or satisfgction.”’ 

was somewhat embarrassed,“ continued 
Senator Wade, by my position yesterday, as I 
have some respect for the Chamber: I now 
take this opportunity of saying what I then 
thought, and you, if you please, can repeat it: 

* YOUR FRIEND IS A FOUL-MOUTHED OLD BLACK- 
GUARD!“ 

„ Certainly, Senator Wade, you do not wish 
me to convey such a message as that? 

Most undoubtediy 1 do, and will tell you, 
for your own benefit, that this friend of yours 
will never notice it. I will not be asked either 
for retraction, 89822 or a fight.” 

Next morning Mr. Wade came into the Sen- 
ate, and, proceeding’ to his seat, deliberately 
drew from his coat two large — and, un- 
locking his desk, laid them inside. The South- 
ern men looked on in silence, while the North- 
ern members enjoyed to the fullest extent the 
fire-eaters’ surprise at the proceeding of the 
plucky Ohio Senator. No further notice was 
taken of the affair of the day before. Wade 
was not challenged, but ever afterwards was 
treated with the utmost politeness and consid- 
eration by the Senator who had so msultingly 
attacked him. 

Mr. Wade had now betome one of the most 
prominent meninthe Senate. He was to be 
heard on every question, and no debate was 
complete without a speech from the bluff old 
Senator. He never opened his mouth but 
the whole North thrilled with enthusiasm 
and sympathy, and his constituents were 
constantly sending him earneste of 
their affection and admiration. Mr. Greeley, 
in speaking of his first great effort in the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill, said: There are many fine 
orations and good arcuments delivered in the 
United States Senate from time to time, but not 
often a real good.gpeech. In order to have a 

ood speech, there must be a man behind it. 
Bach aspeech we have in the powerful effort of 
Judge Wade, and in this case the speech is but 
the just measure of tne man.“ 

A correspondent, writing from Washington on 
the day of the delivery of this speech, said: 
Wade is now going it in the Senate 

LIXI A STEAMBOAT. 

He has collided two or three times to-day, and 
a little while ago ran into his colleague, Pugh. 
He said, in reply to a taunting question from 
Pugh about the common brotherhood of man- 
kind, ‘I have always believed heretofore in the 
doctrine of the Declaration of Independence, 
that all men are born free and equal; but of late 
it appears that some men are born slaves, and I 
regret that they are not black, so that all the 
world might know them.’ As he said this he 
pointed to Pugh, and stood looking at him for 
several moments, with a scowl and expression 
of countenance that was perfectly ferocious, 
while it conveyed the utmost contempt for the 
Northern doughfaces.”’ 

The debates were full of incidents, and 
brought out all of Mr. Wade’s strong points and 
sterling qualities. Mr. Brown, of Mississippi, 
interrupted him just as he had said: 

„know very well, sir, with what a yell of 
triumph the passage of this bill will be hailed 
both in the South and in Pandemonium.” 

Mr. Brown—* Do you know what is going on 
there ! — 2 

Mr. Wade I do not pretend to know pre- 
ciscly what is on foot there, but I think it pretty 
evident that there is a very free communication 
between that country and this body, and, unless 
Jam gfeatly mistaken, 

{ SEB THE DWARFISH MEDIUM 
by which that communication is kept 
up.” [Great laughter, and «a voice on 
the Southern side: 1 guess he has 
got you, Brown.“ 

During the argument on the Nebraska bill, 
Mr. Badger, then a Senator from North Caroli- 
na, drew a glowing picture of Siavery. He had 
he said, been nursed by a black woman, and had 
grown from childhood to manhood under her 
care. He loved his old black mammy; and 
now, if he was going to Nebraska, and the op- 
ponents of the bill succeeded in prohibiting 
Slavery there, he could not take his old mammy 
with him. Turning to Mr. Wade, he said: 

‘** Surely you will not prevent me from taking 
my old mammy with me“ 

‘* Certainly not,” replied Mr. Wade; “ but 
this is not the difficuity in the mind of the Sen- 
ator. It is because, if we make the Territory 
free, he cannot sell his old mammy when he 
has got her there.”’ 

Mr. Wade was arguing to show that slaves 
were not property in the constitutional meaning 
of the term. He said: “If a man carries his 
horse out of a Slave State into a Free one, he 
does not lose his. property in him; but, it he 


carries his slave into a Free State, the law makes 


him free.“ 

Mr. Butler, interrupting him, said: “ O ves, 
but they won't stay with you; they love us so 
well they will run off and come back in spite of 
you and your boasted frecdom.”’ 

Mr. Wade smilingly replied, amid roars of 
laughter: O yes, Senator, I know; they love 

ou so well you will have to make a Fugitive 
lave law to catch them.”’ 

The cowardly attack made by Preston 8. 
Brooks on the San Charles Sumner, in May, 
1856, fired Wade’s indignation. He made a 
speech, going so far in his denunciation of 
Brooks and his abettors as to 
COMPLETELY DUMBFOUND THE FIRE-EATERS. 
Among otler things he said: 

„Mr. President, it is impossible for me to sit 
still and hear the principle announced which I 
have heard on this occasion. As to the facts 
connected with this matter, I know nothing 
about them, and of them I have nothing to say. 
lam here in a pretty lean minority; there is 
not, perhaps, more than one-ifth part of the 
Senate who has similar opinions of my own, 
and those are very unpopular over here; but, 
when I hear it stated on the floor of the Senate 
that an assassin-like, cowardly attack has been 
made upon a man unarmed, having no power to 
defend himself, who was stricken down with 
the strong hand and almost murdered, and that 
such attacks are approved of by Senators, it be- 
comes a question of some interest to us all, and 
especially to those who are in the minority. 
It is very true that a brave man may 
not be able to defend himself against 
such an attack, A brave man maybe over- 
powered by numberson this floor; but, sir, 
overpowered or not, live or die, I will vindicate 
the right and liberty of debate and freedom of 
discussion upon the floor as long as 1 live. if 
the principle now anvounced is to prevail, let 
us come armed forthe combat, and, although 
you are four to one, [am here to meet you. 
God knows a man cau die in no better cause 
than in vindicating the right of debate on this 
floor;and I have only to ask, U the principle 
is to be approved by the majority, and to be- 
come part and parcel of the law of Congress, it 
may be distinctly understood. If the hour has 
arrived in the history of this Republic when its 
Senators are to sacrifice and pay the forfeit of 
their lives for opinion’s sake, I know of no fitter 
place to die than in this chamber, with our Sen- 
ate robes around us; and here, if necessary, I 
shall die at my post, and im my place, for the 
liberty of debate and free discussion.“ 

He was not challenged, nor even reprimand- 
ed, for his strong language; while Senator Wil- 
son, who followed Wade, and merely con- 
demned the action of Brooks, was immediately 
challenged to mortal combat! 

In 1857, Mr. Wade, whose term was about to 
expire, was promptiy returned to the Senate by 
a vote in the Legislature of lvl, to 36 ior his 
opponent. The next year Mr. Wade brought 
forward his great measure, the “ Homestead 
bill,“ or, as he was pleased to call it, 

Land FOR THE LANDLESS.”’ 
The Southern men at once antagonized the bill 
with the Slaver estion, and thus sought to 
defeat it; but Mr. Wade made a powerful argu- 
ment, and completely routed his enemies. 

The Southern men, having tried in vain to 
bead off Mr. Wade, appealed to their Norti 
allies to help them. Une day Mr. Douglas rose 
in his seat. and interrupted Mr. Wade, who was 
speaking. Instantly the Chamber became silent 
as death, and ali eyes were turned in the direc- 
tion of the two standing Senators. Every one 


grea nator. 
Lou, sir,“ said Mr. Douglas, in measured 
tones, “continually compliment Southern mea 
who support this [ ebraska}, but bitterly 
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morals! My God! I hope so, sir.” ; 

The giant was hit in the forehead, and, after 
s fora moment, with his face red as 
scarlet, dropped — 4 Rony his seat, while Mr. 
—— proceeded with speech, 8 quietly as 


hough nothing had occurred. Mr. 2 
was angry, however, and closely watched Wade 
ora 
CHASCE TO POUNCE‘UPON AND SCALP HIM; 
it soon occurred, and in this way: 
Mr. Wade bad said something complimentary 
about — 45 of Kansas, when Mr. Douglas 


rose, a ; 

“Col. Lane cannot be believed; he has been 
guilty rjury and forgery. 

Mr. Wane And what proof have you, sir 
of these aliegations! Your unsupported word 
is not sufficient.” 

Mr. Douglas—“I have the affidavit of Col. 
Lane, in which, some time since, he swore one 
thing and now states another.“ 

Mr. Wade—* And you, sir, a lawyer, presume 
to charge this man with being guilty of forgery 
and perjury, and then offer him as a witness to 
prove your own word.“ 

Douglas saw in a moment he was hopelessly 
caught, and attemptéd to retreat, but Wade 
pounced upon him, and gave him a withering 
rebuke, while the chamber shook with roars of 
laughter. 

r. Douglas continued to badger Wade, 
sometimes getting the better of him, but often 
getting rouguly handled, until Wade, worn out 
with defending himself, determined to become 
the attacking party. Soon atterwards, the 
Little Giant was bewailing the fate of the 
nation, and picturing the sad condition we 
would be in if the Free-Soilers succeeded, 
having worked himself up into a pas- 
sion. When he was at the highest pitch, 
Mr. Wade rose in his seat, and aid, with 
indescribable coolness: 

‘““WELL, WHAT ARE roo GOING TO DO ABOUT 
ir?’ 


Douglas for a moment was surprised and 
dumbfounded, and then attempted to proceed; 
but the pith was knocked out of his argument, 
and the Senators only smiled at his carnest- 
ness. Douging sat down in disgust. 

Mr. Douglas afterwards said, That inter- 
rogatory of Wade’s was the most effective 
speech I ever heard in the Senate. Confqund 
the man, it was so ridiculous, and put so com- 
ically, I knew not what answer to make him, 
and became ridicul myself in not being able 
to tell what I was gong to do about it.“ 

While the Lecompton bill was under dis- 
cussion Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, referring to 
the minority of which Mr. Wade was one, said: 

„The majority have rights and duties, and I 
trust there is fidelity enough to themselves and 
their principles and their country in the major- 
ity to stand together at all hazards and crush 
the factious minority.“ 

Instantly Mr. Wade sprang to his feet, and, 
shaking bis fist at Toombs, roared out, Have 
a care, sir! Have a care! You can’t crush me 
nor my people. You can never conquer us; we 
will die first. Iwill fall here in the Senate- 
Chamber, but I will never make anv compro- 
mise with any such men. You may bri a 
majority and outvote me, but I will neither be 
comp nor be crushed. That's what 1 
have to say to your threat.“ 

A Southern Senator said one day roughly to 
Wade, It you don’t stop your Abolition doc- 
trines, we will break up the Union. We will 
secedy, sir.“ 

Wade held out his hand and said, comically, 
„ Good-bye, Senator, if you are going now. I 
pray you, 

DON’T DELAY A MOMENT ON ur ACCOUNT.” 

Senator Evans, of South Carolina, a very 

grave and good oid man, one day was exhibiting 
in the Senate-Chamber and speaking of a copy 
of Garrison’s Liberator, with its horrible pictures 
of Siavery. Turning to Mr. Wade, whosat near 
him, he said: 
0 10 it not too bad that such a paper shonld be 
allowed to cxist? Why will not the authorities 
of the United States suppress sucha slanderous 
sheet? Canit be possible that any patriotic 
citizen of the North will tolerate such an abom- 
ination?” 

Senator Wade put on his spectacles, 
and, looking at the title of the pa- 

er, exclaimed in surprise, Why, Senator 
vans, in Ohio we consider this one of our best 
2 7 — - 
e Senators roared; but Mr. Evans, who had 
a great respect for Mr. Wade, turned sadly 
away, saying, I am sorry to hear you say so, 
Mr. Wade; it shows whither we are drifting.” 

Notwithstandinge’*Mr. Wade’s bitter opposition 
to the Slave Power, the Southern men all re- 
spected and liked him. Mr. Toombs, the 
Georgia fire-eater, said of him in the Senate: 
“My friend‘from Ohio puts the matter squarely. 
He is always honest, outspoken, and straight- 
forward; and I wish to goodness the rest of 
you would imitate him. He speaks out like a 
man. He says what is the difference, and it is. 
He means what he says; you don’t always. He 
and I can agree about everything on earth ex- 
cept our sable population.”’ 

Such was the opinion the fire-eaters enter- 
tained, of Mr. Wade. There was not one of 
them but believed him a thoroughly honest and 
brave man. 


THEY RESPECTED HIM 
for his sincerity and fidelity to his principle 
while they hated and despised the cringing an 
fawning rotten doughfaces of the North. 

Senator Iverson, of Georgia, who prided him- 
self on being able to give answers in debate s on 
which no one could catch him, was one day 
making a speech, when he stated he was ex- 
ceedingly sorry Gov. Calhoun had written his 
letter giving the result of the election in Kau- 
sas, on the advice of Southern memberappf 
Congress, when Mr. Wade rose and inquired: 

„ Sir, I would like to know if you mean to 
say that Mr. Calhoun proposed to give his cer- 
tificates of election on the advice of certain 
Southern members here, or according to the 
truth of the vote, his conscience, and his oath? 
Your statement strikes me as very extraordi- 
nary, and I wish to know if I correctly under- 
stand you.”’ 

Mr. Iverson—“ I do not recognize your right 
to catechise me on the subject, and I deciine to 
answer.“ 

Mr. Wade“ O well, I won't press the in- 
quiry, as we all know who gave such advice as 
you stated. [ was wrong to ask you that ques- 
tion. Don’t compromise yourself on my ac- 
count.“ 

Iverson explained, amid roars of laughter, 
how it was. 

It used to be customary for slaves in Wash- 
ington to beg money from Northern Congress- 
men to buy their freedom. A poor but smart- 
looking boy accosted Mr. Wade while he 
was in conversation with a promiscuous com- 
pany of Northern and Southern Senators and 

an to beg for money to buy his freedom. 1 
never give money to buy slaves,““ said Mr. 
Wade; when, seeing the pleasant looks of the 
Southern men, be turned to the boy and asked: 

“WHY THE DEVIL DON’T YOU RUN Aawar?”’ 

The Southerners stared at one another, and 
the darkey started off with a new idea in his 
head, when Mr. Wade called him back, and, 
handing him a $10 bill, said: “Here is $10 to 
pay your expenses. Now, run away out. of 
Slavery, my boy, the first chance you get.“ 

While the Homestead bill was under discus- 
sion, Mr. Toombs referred to it with a sneer as 
a measure for white paupers, when Mr. Wade 
immediately arose and said: 

‘Sir, you sneer at the Homestead bill be- 
cause it gives land to the landless, do you? 
What is your pet scheme! Buying Cuba, steal- 
ing niggers for the niggerless. e will goto 
the country upon it. Land for the landless 
against niggers for the niggerless. Iam very 
glad that this question has at length come up. 
lam Flad. too, it has antagonized with this 
nigger question. I have been trying here for 
nearly a month to get a straightforward vote 
upon this great measure of tand for the land- 
less. I glory in that measure. it is the great- 
est that has ever come before the 
American Senate, and it has now come 
so that there is no d ne it. 
The question will be, ‘Shall we give niggers to 
the niggerless, or land to the landless?’ ” 

Wade one day replied to Toombs, of Georgia, 
and to all 6 —— used language which 
would compel Tgombs to challenge him. Sev- 
eral friends went to Wade and begged him to 
desist, but the old man grew more and more 
violent, until Toombs indicated his intention of 
calling Wade to account for the language he 
was using, when Wade quietly sat down, seem- 
ingly having accomplished his object. 

The Southern men looked at each other in 
surorise, and it was manifest to all that Wade 
had deliberately sought a quarrel with Toomps. 
That night a friend of the Southern Senator 
called on Mr. Wade to know if be would retract 
the offensive words he had used. 


you 
“ This is just what I waut, and we might have 
* point without all this palaver,” said 
e. 


Tou surely cannot be in earnest, Mr. Wade.“ 
ey lap ag . 1 * 

Why. of course 1 am. You see, sir, we 
Northern men do not like to fight. Now, I am 
opposed to the Code, , 


Toombs of what he 
replied: “I can’t challenge bim; if 1 do, be 
will kill me.“ 


Toom 3 
out together with a rifle several times, 
and, while } weet could — Se om 


a bead on it, and missed me, while 
—— ME IF I WOULDN'T HAVE CUT THE PATCH!” 

Not only did Toomps refuse to challenge 
Wade, but no Southern member could ever be 
oF send him a challenge, no matter what 

e might say. 

His next effort was in favor of Agricultural 
Colleges, where Mr. Wade said be wished the 
cultivation of the earth to be taught as a aci- 
ence. 

When John Brown invaded Harper’s Ferry, 
Wade made in the Senate a speech, warning 
the South to put away Slavery ere the coun 


was involved in fratricidal war. That spe 


reads to-day almost like 

In 1861, when the 
nounced their intention of leaving the 
Wade rose in bis place, and said: 

“Go, and upon your own heads be the con- 
sequences of war; for you shall have war, be 
assured of that. We are ready to meet you 
and your treasonabie designs. If it must be, 
let it come now; let brother take brother dy 
the throat, and, when it comes to the worst, let 
the stfonger party prevail, and possess the 
whole land!“ That was the greatest occasion, 
and the greatest speech of Mr. Wade’s life. 

In 1860 Mr. Wade had been a prominent can- 
didate for the Presidency. Over 100 journals in 
the North supported him for the nomination, 
and he only lost it through the treacherv of Mr. 
Seward’s friends. : 

In 1868, the second term of Mr. Wade's 
Senatorial career — de was elected al- 
most without opposition for a third term. 

When Mr. Douglas died Mr. Wade succeeded 
him as Chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories in the Senate. During the War he was 
also the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Conduct of the War. 

President Lincoln at one time offered Mr. 
Wade a Major-General’s commission in the 
army; but 

HE DECLINED IT, 
believing he could be of more service to the 
country in the councils of the pation. 

In March, 1867, Mr. Wade was clected Presi- 
dent of the Senate and Acting Vice-President 
of the United States. When, soon afterwards, 
Mr. John n was impeached for high crimes 
and misdemeanors in office, it was confidently 
expected by the people of the country that Mr. 
Wade would succeed him in office as President 
of the United States; but, through the defec- 
tion of certain Republican Senators, Johnson 
was acquitted by one vote, and Mr. Wade re- 
mained as Vice-President until March 4, 1869, 
when Mr. Colfax succeeded him. 

During the impeachment trial of President 
Johnson a very amusi occurrence happened 
one day between Mr. Wade and Mr. Chase, who 
presided at the trial. The session was to open 
at 12 o’clock m., and it was within twenty min- 
utes of that time, and the Chief-Justice had not 
made his appearance in the Vice- ent’s 
room. The bands of the clock crept slowly but 
surely nearer the figure 12, when suddenly the 
door was thrown open and in stalked the Chief- 
Justice. He walked hurriedly to the wardrobe, 
but his robe of office was notu ite accus- 
tomed pez, nor on any peg. What was to be 
done? Pages were summoned; tha 
and the other room, desk, and drawer 
were examined, but no robe was discoy- 
ered. In the midst of this excitement 
the grim, honest old hero, Ben Wade, 
made his appearance, with a nod and a grunt to 
the flurried occupants of the room. He walked 
to the hat-rack, and, after depositing his hat, 
went to a sofa on the other side of the to 
leave his umbrella in a safe place. The excite- 
ment was still going on, when Wade, after 
learning the cause of the trouble, without en- 
tering into the flurry of the hunt, leaned over 
the sofa, and with umbrella hooked up an 
uncertain-looking black bundle. Seeing it was 
the long-looked-for robe, he held it toward Mr. 
Chase with, Here, Chase, 

HERE’S YER OLD FROCK 

you’ve been making such a confounded fuss 
about.“ The pages smiled a smile. The Chief- 
Justice was too overjoyed to do anything but 
speedily get inside of his robe, and, if on that 
morning the heated crowded audience saw the 
Chief Justice looked redder than usual, they 
now know the cause of it; it was all about that 
446 frock.“ 

In 1868, the politicians of Ohio having put 
negro-suffrage on their ticket, the Republican 
party was defeated before the people, and a 

emocratic Legislature was elected, which re- 
turned Mr. Thurman to the Senate for Mr. 
Wade’s seat. On March 4, 1869, Mr. Wade’s 
third Senatorial term of office expired, and he 
returned to his home at Jefferson, O. He had 
held office for thirty rears, and was glad to es- 
cape the cares and trials of public life. He was, 
when I last saw bim. a hale, hearty old man, 
just entering his 74th year, but did not look to 
be over 50. 

In 1869, President Grant sent Mr. Wade, with 
a Commission of eminent gentlemen, to n 
tiate for the purchase of tne Island of St. 
mingo. Many anecdotes are told of Mr. Wade 
during the trip out in the vessel and his stay on 
the island. The correspondent of the New York 
Sun, writing about him. says: : 

‘The rage of Wade is fearful to behold. He 
has turned himself inte a volcano of profanity. 
He says that Grant has sent him down here 
with a pack of fools, who, now that their work 
is done, want to sport around the West India 
Islands and scoop up all the snakes and lizards, 
He swears and sweats, and sweats and swears, 
in the hot sun, until one could almost imagine 
that his great soul was just ready to jump out 
of his body. The fact is, 

BEN WANTS TO Go Hour. 
His work is done, and he don’t want to loaf 
around any longer. He objects to being the 
figurehead of a ga of crazy b sts, 
who are incessantly talkin about 
scarabari, umbelliferous and 
odors, arachindari, coprophagi, 
morphs, the 


' ycosa tarantula. 
It's the finest specimen I ever saw.“ The old 
war-horse gazed at it one moment, and then 
growied out: ‘The deuceitis! Take it away.’ 
Soon after, another buggist came on board with 
a three-tailed fish, and told Ben it was the most 
complete specimen of the homocarsal and heter- 
ocersal platessa fleuses that he had ever found. 
A more disgusted man than Mr. Wade when he 
received this information has rarely been seen. 
1 am told that Ben has said that he expects 
next to meet a buggist witb a six-toed negro, or 
a Carib with a double row of ears all around 
his head, strung to a pole. 

IN PERSONAL APPEARANCE 

Mr. Wade is a heavy-set man, about five feet 
eight inches high. He is dark-skinned, but has 
a clear complexion. His efes are small, deep 
set in his head, and jet black; they are restless, 
snap and flash, and, when he is an shine 
like coals of fire. . Two tufts of hair on bis pro- 
truding forehead answer for eyebrows, and the 
hair on his head runs down in a sort of penin- 
sula toward his nose,—both sides of the head, 
over the temples, being naturally bald, almost 
to the crown. He isslightly stooped, but walks 
without a cane, and is sprightly and active. His 
jaws are firm and large, the under one bein 
very strong and compact. The lips are full a 
round, the upper one doubling at the corners 
of his mouth over the lower one, which gives the 
Senator a ferocious and savage sort of look, and 
this it is that causes so many persons to 
misunderstand the true character of man, 
and mistake him fora fierce, bard, cold man, 
when be isin reality one of the warmest, kind- 
est-hearted men in the world. His face is not a 
handsome one, and if you examine it in detail 
np will say be is an ugly man; and yet there is 
n that face a sort of rough harmon „an honest, 
bluff heartiness, that makes you like it; there 
is vothing weak, bad, or treache ooking 
about it, and, when he speaks, the features light 
up, and the mobilized countenance gives to the 
straight-forward words such an interest that 
you no longer remember his homeliness at all. 
When sitting sflent or listening, he has a way of 
ate at with piercing black eyes, 
that at once arascalor dishonest 
man, and it is often t annoying to the inno- 
cent and honest. You feel he is reading you, 
and weighing closely your motives for what you 


are saying. 
THERES 18 NO UsE 

in trying to deceive or lic to old Ben Wade. 
he don’t find you out and hiut at your 
before you leave, rest assured he unders 
you, only keeps his belief to himself 
cause he does not 
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treated 0 narshly.“ 
Wade, I knew you were innocent. 


Sty 


he must put you 
it.“ The Lieutenant was soon 


stored. 

Taking him all mall, Mr. Wadeisa 
has not often lived in any country, and suen 
has never before lived ours. If he 
die, it will be a long time before the 
people will look upon bis like again, 


CRIME. 


town, and his defalcation is so sudden and un- 
expected that there is a gen 
pressed for the culprit and 
robbery of the Treasury da 
October, 


England Trust Company all bout $9) ¢ 
money funded there. Whittier w 

politician and a strong lead 

ment; entering the Post 

the Butler candidate with vigor. 8. 

Butler at New Orleans 

— Epes 

a 

and he returned there about six years ago. 


fact that tne Coroner had 


reported murder was given locally to the : 
and Lepubdlican by a horse-doctor who had been ag | 


the scene of the calamity. No proof 
of the truth of the wholesale murder ad) 
uicide theory. 


terfeit trade doliars and 50-cent pieces was 
found in an alley here to-day, 
the metal used for their man 
coins are perfect except the milling. 


CUBA. 


Confirmation of the Surrender of the Insur- 
gents—Breaking Up of the Cuban Organ- 
zation in New York City. 2 

Dispatch ta Ancinnati Gasette. f 


New Tonk, March 1.— The Cuban organi- 
tion here has been destroyed by the news of the 
reported peace in Cuba. A conference was held 
to-day at the office of Miguel de Aldama, Cuban 
Agent, to receive the report of Gen. Gonzales, 
just arrived from Cuba. A large efowd of 
Cubans waited anxiously on the outside to learn 
the result. Among those present were Mr. 
Echive Cuban Agent at Washington; Ponce 


de Leon, Gen. Sanguily, Col. 
son of the late Presiden 


the 
able to hoid out alone. 
olutionists would ver- 
Jamaica, and come thence to 
Mr. Echiverria 


said that he 
astounded and overwhelmed by the unfortunate 
news of the sudden change in Cuban 
He accounted strength 
ents they offer- 
order to gain their submis- 
Members of the Government, 
hibited by their oath from 
Spaniards on any other basis than 
pendence, returned 
trusted to them to the people, w 
elected a Revolutionary 
with the Spaniards. 
information to the other districts 
tion, but no answer had been returned up to the 
time when Gen. Gonzales left Cuba. 

It is believed Gen. Maceo will refuse the Span- 
ish terms, and continue the war, but Echiverria 
and Aldama remarked that Maceo short 
ammunition, and could not hold out without 
aid. In pursuance of instructions 
Gen. Gonzales,:Aidamar, Echiverria, 

Sanguily drew up and signed 4 
day, in which they declare that they have 
to hold the commissions enforced upon 
the Government of the Cuban Repubile. 
entirely dissolves the Cuban organization in 
this city. 
THE BASES OF SURRENDER. 

New York Sun, Marchi... 

The bases—not of for there can be no 
peace till Cuba is — of 
published in an extra of the Havana Gazette of 
the 19th ult. The document, which is signed 
by Jovellar, runs as follows: 

Governornsuie-Gexenat or THe IsLanD 
Cupa, Havana, Feb. 19, 1878. —The bases 
by his Excellency, the General-in-Chiel, 
cert with this Genera! Government, for the 
lation of the insurgent forces which are 
a are set forth below for the 
satisfaction of the public. These bases are ay 

ured tee of an immediate ca 


necessary, above all, 
thanks to it, will be 
perturbation, to reach the desi 
extraordinary sacrifices, and devote anew its 
productive forces tothe revival of 
prosperity. 
BAS#3. 

A®ficts 1. Concession to the Island of 
the same political conditions, organic and 
trative, ch are enjoyed by the Island 


co, 
Arr. 2. Forgetfulness of the past as far ae te 
rds political offenses committed since | 


in the revolutionary movement. | 
Art. 3. Freedom to the slaved and — how ; 
in the ins nt ranks. 
virtue of this 


Arr. 5. Any who chooses to 
island is at liberty tq do so, and will be 
with means to do without to 


shall be deposited. 

Art. 7. The: General-in-Chief of the 
army, in order to facilitate measures for the 
herence of the other deparimen’s, will Ome 
means of communication at his disposal. 
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— instances of Vr 
maginary couple, she 
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well-to-do Turk 
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all, to be very like what tl 
-- fate — t who are 
ina „ When 
mother or best female f 
marry, he need trouble 
the matter till she ec 
that she has found in 
33 young lady, the ob} 
t may seem absurd, but © 
to be true, that it is part 
nature to 
FALL VIOLENTL 
on spot with this 
] Bey bas never seen, 
see till the fatal momen 
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i (Hafiz Pasha) having been his great 
—to have been on the Staff, and to have 


a great deal in the precincts 


“of the Sultan's Palace. Supposing him, 
to be a real personage, which 
geems little reason to doubt, Osman 


de capable of writing with authority, found- 
gd on experience, on “Women in Turkey.“ He 
u hafdly, indeed, remember the bad old 
. when the Slave Bazaar existed as a pub- 


* ficinstitution at Constantinople, when Circas- 
b delonged, to Turkey, and when the fair 


maidens of that land were so common as to be 
 gomparatively cheap. He had a friend, indeed, 
vdo used to tell him of the old state of things, 
_ gsort of Turkish Legree,—Hadji Abdallah. of 


Vorocco.— 
es A VENERABLE RUFFIAN, 
peur a century old, whose latter days seem to 
fave been spent in compelling recalcitrant ladies 
w tde various harems of Stamboul to be better 
‘pebaved. Slight cases of this kind he treated 
on the spot with stick and whip; more obstinate 
offenders he took in hand at his own house by 
and dungeons, and torture; and it 
was generally remarked that when these ladies 
feturned they were singularly obedient. One 
visit to the old Hadji’s house was enough, 
for, as one of them confessed, she was 
straid lest she should have been buried alive,— 
„ little accident which had often happened in 
Hadji’s dealings with obstinate ladies. That 
was what be did toward the end of his days. 
flis earlier life had been spent in carrying off 
dayesin every possible way, begging, borrow- 
ing, and stealing them, and then selling them 
jp the Slave Bazaar, in which business he had 
acouired an ample fortune. 
“Bat to return to Osman Bey: as his experience 
of Constantinople does not carry him back more 
* than twenty or thirty years, it is rather 
of new Turkey that he writes than of the 


Tough he can remember the wild justice 
th even the mild Abdul Medjid dealt out to 
one or two of the friskiest Sultanas and their 
favorites, the davs of the sack and the bow- 
were pretty nearly over before he knew 
life. It is eulightened Turkey that he 
„and though be handles his native or 
country with comparative tenderness, 

3 fina no enlightenment for Turkey until 


| TWO GREAT PLAGUE-8POTS 
the Ottoman system—the degradation of 
and the existence of slavery—have been 
healed. Until these flagrant wrongs have been 
remedied, Osman Bev sees no prospet for the 
8 of the Ottoman Empire, the exist- 
of which, he declares, has been only pro- 
longed by the wpe of the Great Powers 
surround it. ere it left to itself, it 
would dissolve into as many fragments as tbere 
ére nationalities which pro the Mussulman 


Having thus dis of polygamy and slav- 
y in principle, Osman Bey, as one who well 
all the ins and ae of — — 3 
Turkey, proceeds to give a very lively 
—— deocription of the Turkish househol 
as n in the respective relations of man an 
wife, or rather of a man and his wives. Under 
instances of Izzed Bey and Zerah, an 
couple, he shows how a legitimate 
e—that is, when a young, 
Turk marries 4 young 
his equalin social position—comes, after 
like what the proverb telis us is 
who are rash enough to 4 
pigina poke. When izzed Bey informs 
mother or best female friend of his desire to 
marry, he need trouble himself no further in 
the matter till sbe comes back and tells him 
‘thatshe bas found in Zerah,a moon-faced, 
’ p young lady, the object of his affections. 
may seem absurd, but Osman Bey declares it 
be true, that it is part of the young Turkish 
to 


FALL VIOLENTLY IN LOVE 


on spot with this imaginary ob} whom 


Bey has never seen, and never will really 
See till the fatal moment when, in the bridal 
chamber, he lifts the rose-hued veil and beholds 
ip the object of his affection either a houri or a 
— or, it may a nondescript something 

tween the two. But soit is; Izzed Bey is at 
Once enamo worships the tip of his mis- 
tress’ little finger when poked out of a 
lattice, or ber eyes as she whirls by him 
in a carriage. So the courtship proceeds till 
all is settled betweenthe mothers, and a hand- 
some sum paid down by the brid At 
last the happy day arrives, and all the world 
basten to the wedding to behold the bride 
standing upright, veiled from head to foot; to 
admire the presents, and to make remarks not 
always complimentary on the zroom, who 
has to run the gauntlet of the sharp tongues of 
all beholders. us the day wears on, until the 

pair are left alone, and Izzed Bey lifts 
's veil, and either discovers that he 


sand pounds, or the unhappy owner of one of 
those scraggy, very plain persons who at the 
e valuation would be dear at fifty shillings. 
In the first case itis quite possible that the 
union of Izzed and Zerah may be long and hap- 
» py; in the last, it is not likely to last many 
moons in a country where mere physical beauty 
_ goes for so much, and where the women are sin- 
’ gularly uneducated. 
BUT WHAT 1s TO BB DONB, 
beauty on one side, if what is known in 
land as incompatibility of — springs 
up between the new-married couple! Are the 
Turkish man and wife bound to live on chained 
together? Not at all, if it is the husband’s 
He has only to say, Get away with 
thee; I banish thee from my house,“ and the 
poor thing must take herself off there 
and then, and never darken his doors 
Main. That is the Turkish law of divorce, 
- @md, be it observed, it is not rec 


No woman can repeat the same wo 


—— was made much of by John Stuart 
—she has the entire disposal of her proper- 
ty, whether as a wife or a divorced woman; but, 
as Osman Bey well points out, the general con- 
of women in Turkey is so absolutely one 
dependence on the male sex that a wife can 
hardly spend her own money without the con- 
or assistance of a husband; and, if di- 
Yorced, finds herself so preyed on by adven- 
turers that she is forced in self-defenuse to 
find another husbagd in order to free herself 


common. Every ill union in Tur- 
is not cut short by these dreadful words. 
unhappy pair may still live together, and 
husband, at least, be made happy. How? 
Dy that gloss called polygamy, which accom- 
! the text of the Koran which recommends 
true believers to have but one wife. Izzed 
Bey, if he has the will and the means, 
| MAY HAVE FOUR WIVES ALL AT On. 
dad supplement them with as many slaves as 
Bile et can procure. Zerah will always be 
bis “first b wife; but he may take to him an- 
_ ther called tue second.“ a third called the 
one,“ and a fourth who rejoices in the 
of “ the little one.” and ho, though the 
is 1 the least in the 
love of lord. And here arises 
2 of the great economical objections to 


v—its expense. Some people in 
how costiy one wife can be; but here, un- 
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reckon 
„ Ottoman Writer Gives a De- 
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és | reatio,” w wot to be a0 tiresome to Roman 
we Evils of Pol a Sle 2 
The Evils of Polygamy an very, 
N no slave-bazaar 
sold every day at 
aa? not goto some . ead aback 


and Divorce---Uselessness of 


ES EN TURQUIB. Par Osmax Ber 


| er Osman Bey may be, it cannot be 

4 that he bas written an amusing and in- 
‘gtractive book. He seems to have had power- 
fal rs among the Pashas,—old H— 


Bey was in a position to know his subject, and 


* 
N Thinking men, who had the prosperit 


and the well-being r peo le at heart, expre 


ete 


on his fingers. 
And after the legitimate wives . the 
to 


slaves, —slaves both female and male. 
the first, the Turk hates trouble. But legiti- 


„ Slaves are 


CHOOSE FOR YOURSELF 


not at all on the pig-in-the-poke pri 
by natural sel ig face tb facet Toot i on 
many of the Turkish harems are filled with 


white female slaves, all 
in the wife-market. It Prods teat 


at is how 


is a horrid practice, and 
Turks ought to blush at it: only we remem- 


ber that young ladies, though not slaves. are 
often bought or sold for wives in other Earope- 
an countries. As for the male slaves, they are 
chiefly wegroes, and so are the lower 
female slaves who do all the h 

work in the household, for no rk 
will work if he can help it, and so he must have 
slaves. in his own household Osman Bey gives 
us an amusing instance of the uselessness of & 
free Turkish woman who came in to help. This 
unfortunate creature was forced to give up the 
place, because whenever she had taken off her 
veil and was just settling down to her work, 
some man would pass through the room, when 


had at once to huddle on her veil and turn 


her back to the intruder lest he 
should behold her face. At last, in 
throwing on her veil while she held a lighted 
candle in her hand, she set herself on fire, and 
had to be put out by Osman Bey himself. The 
difficulties of free female labor under such con- 
ditious may be imagined. Our housemaids are 
bad enough, but what would they be if they had 
to jump up and veil themselves every other 
minute lest John or Thomas should behold their 
very ordinary faces? Slaves, therefore, are nec- 


— 14. Turk, both in his marital, his 
social, 


and his domestic relations. 8 are an 
t 


— —— 80 — as the —.— toman 
system continues, slaves must form part of 
daily existence of the Turk. N re. 


The time has come when the Turk must look 


at home. and consider what he really is if he 
is to continue any longer an European Power. 


HE MUST REFORM AND REMODEL 


his social and domestic relations along with his 
political system. It is not a question of re- 
—— for Mahomet, in spite of bis fifteen 


ves, recommended monogamy to his disciples. 


Polygamy, too, as we have seen is a question of 
money. F 

wife. If they bad, the inequality of the sexes 
would be so great that halt the men in the 
country would be cutting the throats of 
the other half for the sake of their 
women. But how is the reform to begin? Not 
assuredly by any of those sham concessions 
which are so well exposed by Osman Bey in this 
book. Polygamy in Turkey will not be ex- 
tinguished by any such feeble innovations as 
what he calls Diplomatie Polygamy” in- 
augurat=d, we believe, by Redschid Pasha, by 
which plan each high functionarv was to have 
one diplomatic presentable wife who arpeared 
in society, while he retained bis other three old 
wives in separate retreats near Constantinople. 
This, quite apart from its absurdity, resolved 
itself again at last into a question of expense. 


ew Turks can have more than one 


The new reform in Turkish polygamy must 


begin where its evils are most apparent, and 
where it will produce the greatest effect on the 
subjects of the Sultan. That spot is no less 
than the Seraglio of the Sultan himself, of 
which Osman Bey treats in the third part of his 
book. In the harem, or woman’s part of the 
Seraglio, he has never set foot; but he knows 
every corner of the mabcin, or male quarter, of 
that immense palace, and he does not hesitate 
to say that the social and domestic reform 
of Turkey must begin within its wails. What 
with the harem with its seven classes of Sul- 
tanas, from the Sultana Valide to the Imperial 
Princesses with their separate establishments of 
ladies and eunuchs, there are 


NOT FAR FROM 2.000 soULSs 


in the harem of the Sultan. Then on the male 
side, between buffoons, musicians, eunuchs, 
cooks, and dwarfs, the Commander of the 
Faithful has more than 1,000 attendants 
to wait on him. Fancy 8,000 souls and 
bodies, all extravagant and grasping, and 
reckon how many purses it must cost to main- 
tain the establishment in the Seraglio. One lit- 
tle fact, if it be a fact, may show w wasteful 
the Sultan’s ways are. According to Osman 
Bey, it would be considered high treason against 
the dynasty of Othman if the Sultan ever wore 
any article of dress twive. From the fez on his 
head to the slippers on his feet he must 
have new clothes every day of his 
life. His tailors must have no sinecure, 
and as for the Sultan himself how be 
must suffer from new coats and pantaloons on 
every day; never allowed to keep any article of 
his dress till he can get fond of it; and then if 
he be eniightened enough to wear shoes, how 
his feet must be tortured bya pew pair every 
day. His 400 wives and their quarrels and their 
children must be bad epough, but new shoes 
every day would be worse. Seriously speaking, 
all this barbarous and useless extravagance 
must be swept away; the Augean stable of the 
Seragiio must be cleansed. 


DAKOTA TERRITORY. 


Some Hints for the Information of Immi- 


grants Who Are Looking for a Home, 
Especially for My Countrymen and the 
Russian Menvonites Who Intend to Form 
a Colony in Our Western Empire. 

To the Editor of The Tribune. 
Cu1caeo, March 1.—Partly in my own interest, 


and partly in behalf of a number of German fam- 
ilies who desire to improve their condition and 
have determined to leave the Fatherland for the 
purpose of building up a home in some part of our 
Western Empire, I undertooka short trip to Yank- 
ton, the Capital of Dakota Territory, making at 
the same time (which was, in fact, my main object) 
an investigation as to suitable farm-lands for those 
parties for whom I desired to find a location which 
might in a short time surely turn out to be profita- 
ble and remunerative. During my stay in this 
country I have proved to be the means of consid- 
erable immigration of German families, who, most 
of them, are now in possession of their own farms 
in the States of Illinois and Iowa. It has always 
been a remarkable fact that families fol- 
low families to a new country as soon 
as the first pioneers begin to prosper, 
and which prosperity we always find where indus- 
try and natural economy work hand in hand. 
Since 1876 I have been in constant communication 
with a number of German families and Russian- 
German Mennonites, who arp all anxious to join 
their friends and reiatives here, who settied in the 
States mentioned and are doing well. But two prin- 
cipal reasons have invariably induced me te reeom- 
mend to them a delay as to their immigration. 
And those reasons were: First, the high price of 
farm lands in Illinois and Iowa, and then the 
＋ of the grasshoppers and the Indian troubles 
u 


those parts of the Western regions where alone 


parties with moderate means might in a short time 
work themselves into affluence and independence. 


About two years ago my attention was directed 


to Dakota Territory by an article which appeared 
in one of our leading German periodicals, and 
which article Reve a short and superficial descrip- 
tion of the soll, 

ural resources of Dakota 
time forth I constantly lpoked out for an 

items in our numerous publications whic 

might have reference tp this interesting 
country. Lhaed already come to the conclusion 
that Dakota Territory would some day, as to its 
agricultural wealth and mineral resources, play a 
remarkable partin American history, and that it 
would be the most desirable location for my coun- 


productions, advantages, and nat- 
Territory. From that 


en, when a friend of mine, Dr. D. H. Law, of 


thie eit „determined to explore this Territory at a 
time of the year when everything in nature ap- 


rs lovely and to its greatest advantage. The 
octor, on his return, gave a glowing description 


of Dakota, but he by no means exaggerated the 
ideas I had previousiy formed concerning it; nay, 
he has been by far too moderatein his praise of 
this bountiful section of the great Northwest. And 
in order now to come to my own determination as 
to just where to locate those parties in whom I feel 
interested, I concluded to convince myself in per- 


a glance at some of those rich lands 


by taki 1 
which Nature, in my opinion, has especially pro- 
vided for tillers of the soil. A welcome in e- 
tion dy my friend. the Doctor, to aman who has 
done more than any other settler forthe develop- 
ment of that couniry, favored my cherished plan. 
Of course I allude here—as every one who has any 
knowledge of the Territory and its people knows— 
to Judge W. W. Brookings. Every intelligent man 
I met in my prospecting tour (and I could name a 


r) expressed himself to the effect: 
- — — ia the life and soul of the Ter- 


msel ves to the eff Brookings ought 
* wt Goveract, because he alone is ‘the man 
who u ds best what we need. And in two 


our le will give their expression to 
irn uf Territory shall certainly rank 
among the States of the Union. Then the Judge 


calamity that 


1 ay ott! Ayo mmers who a! 

officia) wire-pullers and political dumme 4 
Presidential chair — 

ways hover around the yey 


versation took a turn in that direction. 


On my arrival in Sioux City, Ia. . I changed cars 


ota Soutnern 
— in the contemplation of those rich bottom 
whic 


presented themselves to my view on 


both sides of the Dakota Southern Railroad. Al- 
though I trav 


the old luxurious weeds, the gigantic 
cornstalks 


were sufficient evidence to me of the 


improved 
richness of the soil. Namerous pees ig 


are 
station on the line (I counted twelve 
and wiper) from Bioux City to ankton I noticed | 


and buried more wives than he could 


beautiful rolling expanse, and this vast expanse of 
rolling and rich bottom land is only in & few in- 
stances broken by low timbe 
grottos stretcning along 
Rivers and their numero 

their surplus of water into 


red 

g Sioux and Ver- 

us and 
Miller, of Staunton. 

CURRENT 


TOM AND JOHN, 


conducted some ten ; 

miles down the James or Dakota River, and I must GOSSIP. 
confess that in my candid opinion the richest and 
most beautiful land in the world may be found in 
the valleys of these rivers. To 
richness and strengt 
that, three and a half miles from 
Dakota River, where I 

a piece of land joining mine, about twenty 
of broken land, and which had been negiecte 


No, thank you, John; 1 love it not, 
Nor do I feel like tempting fate 
By drinking what may do me barm; 
But, if you like, we will de bate 
And talk this subject o'er a while— 


y 
at least twelve feet hig 
It will an hour or two beguile. 


bh, 
were so close together that it was impossible for a 
man to force a wa 
who understands t 
from this instance tha 


uality of land will conclude 
if land will, without any 
care, support such a dense mass of vegetation as 
that, must produce a rich crov of grain when man- 
aged by an industrions and ekillful farmer. 
conversation with a ve 
er, I learned that he ha 
of thirty acres 1,117 bushels of wheat. I exhibi 
asample of this wheat to some members of the 
Board of Trade, who pronounced it a first-class No. 
Nature has formed this country for 
a wheat-growing country. as the soil is absolutely 
it is retentive of moisture. 
coal black, is of rich al- 

thirteen feet deep. On 
the table-iands, hills. aad plateaus, it is from thir- 
ty to forty inches deep, is strongly impregnated 
with lime and other good qualities which a first- 
class grain and grass bearing soil needs 
I can only form an opinion of those parts of the 
Territory which I have investigated, but it will not 
fore Ishall continue my researches in 
and shall then be glad to give my 
those who are interested in this 
remarkable country. 

The reader will of course infer, from those rivers 
which I have mentioned. that the su 
isample both for man and beast. 
James or Dakota, 
clear and bright asa mirror. 


Now don’t be foolish and begin to prate, 
But take a glass with me, nor talk of fate; 
Leave arguments for womankind and fools, 
But yon and I were taught in other schools; 
We know enough to stop ere overcome, 

As many often are, by too much rum, 

fo hear such lunatics as John B. Gough 

Is quite enough to make some people scoff, 
And ridicule as well such viie pretense 

As would enforce on ali strict abstinence, 
As though a man has not the sense to know 
When he has drank enough, and then to go. 
Why, man, now times are hard it does me good 
To take a social glass; it acts as food 

For mind and body both, and drives away 

All thoughts of what may come from day to day; 
And I would not forego a glass or two 

For all teetotal people say or do. 


successful German farm- 
raised last year on a tract 


bottom lands it is near! 
luvium, and from five 


I'm sorry, friend, to hear that thas you think, 
As what you so far say to prove that drink— 
Which stimulates, heats, and excites the brain— 
Is good for man, proves surely it s a bane, 

And to be fought against by every one, 

Nor should we rest untti the victory's won. 

And then again, my friend, if we would set 

A pattern to our children, aud forget 

To set it out aright, and they should stray, 

Who then, think you, is blamaodle? 
Take heed, I pray you then; escape the chain 
Which fast is binding you, and be again 

A free man—tfree in heart and brain to think— 
Ere yet your freedom is destroyed by drink. 


and Vermillion Rivers are as 
Hundreds of small 
streamleta, and creeks run into 
ortion of what 1 usuall 
hese waters never fail, an 
will drive at some future day (not far distant, 
either) any machinery for manufacturing pur- 
It is already an established fact that the 
Sioux Falls water-power is second to none in the 
‘apitalists and speculators see 
this, and thus property there is on a remarkable 


called Lower Dakota. 


It is a sure thing that the immigration to Dakota 
Territory will be very large the coming spring, as 
the grasshoppers—which, however, 
done any damage to wheat sown early—have en- 
tirely disappeared; no deposits of eggs have been 
discovered, and it is universally believed that these 
insects have taken leave of these parts forever. 

It is estimated that Yankton County alone—as I 
have been informed by reliable authority—raised 
000 bushels of wheat, and the 
uantity of wheat which may be raised in some 
orty counties of the Territory will be sufficient to 
Thus it will de seen that 
Dakota Territory alone will almost have sufficient 
wheat—when under proper cultivation—to supply 
the entire population of the United States of 
It is also a weli-known fact that most 
of our other States have played out, as I may be 
permitted to express myself, in the production of 
wheat, and the cause o 
tific men and practical agriculturists maintain that 
kota Territory is of such a natare 


THE SAUG ERS. 
Letter from ZIynchburg, Va. 
Having business away up in West Virginia 
some months ago, I was warned to look out for 
a singular race of beings, called Saugers.” 
They are found among the mountains in sparse- 
ly-settled tracts, and are certainly great curiosi- 
ties. During my journey I kept a bright look- 
out for Saugers.“ and found the genuine tribe 
in Nicholas, Pendleton, Greenbriar, and Web- 
There are scattering communi- 
ties in other parts of the State, but in these four 
counties they seem to obtain absolute perfec- 
They live on wooded slopes or in moun- 
from post-roads 
They keep entire] 
physically an 
above the Digger 


during 1877 800, 


feed 30, 000, 000 people. 


other grain cannot 
township-seitlements. 


passed. 
demand by Illinois fillers. Messrs. Underwood 
pli-known millers in Dixon, III.. | mentally are not far 
Indians. They earn a livelihood by digging and 
selling the ginseng root, which grows wild in all 
parts of the country, anc is superabundant in 
the mountain fastnesses. This root is bought 
by country storekeepers, forwarded to Cincin- 
nati and other cities, and shipped to China, 
where it commands a high price. 
The origin of the Sauger is unknown. 
existed long before the War, and his ranks were 
largely recruited from the deserters: and camp- 
followers of the Confederate army. 
these recruits came from North Carolina regi- 
and the cross béween the real Tar- 
Heel“ and native Sauge has 
breed unique in texture. 
In some communities marriage is 
Polygamy, hovever, is not allowed. 
The children begin to cat for themselves at 
an early age, and are nwer sent to school. 
Lawyers are tabooed. The people live by thaem- 
selves, and area law unte themselves. 
make no wills, and have n> disputes over the 
Bit few of them vote, 
and they have.never heard of. Reform or the 
They are shy of strangers, and, 
like partridges, shrink from public gaze. Rarely 
do they approach a settlement. 
soenter it with a stealthy tread, as though 
fearing an ambush. Now and then one or two 
come into some country store with a backload 
of ginseng roots, and exchange it for whisky, 
salt, sugar, and occasionally powder and shot. 
With the exception of a little bacon and corn- 
meal, they buy nothing. The women drink tea 
made from sassafras and the roots of the 
golden-rod. They raise their own tobacco, and 
use corn-cob pipes. All their fresh meat is 
caught in traps, Rarcoons, opossums, ground- 
hogs, squirrels, pinsated grouse, and similar 
game, never come imiss. 
is a plentiful supply of bear-meat and venison. 
During the spring aad summer delicious brook- 
But these are delicacies 
Bacon and ru- meal are the main staple. 
1 hear, however, that they have many edible 
curiosities, such ts rattlesnakes, owls, eaglets, 
young crows, and polecats. 
the virtue of hore and mule meat long before 
the siege of Paris, and say that it is exceedingly 
look upon the frog-eater 
m told that fried grasshop- 


located in Yankton. 
Quinby, as he stated to me. ships about four car- 
to the above-named firm. Price of 
5 to 80 cents per bushel. 
gentleman, Mr. Frank Heffner. 
car-loads of this wheat to Messrs. Thompson 
Oo., likewise millers in Dixon, III. 
Yankton that since the month of September, last 
until now, about 1. 400 car-loads of wheat 
have been shipped from that place to Eastern mill- 
As an agricultural country,—not to speak 
its mineral resources in the Black Hills, 
may some day be brought to the light of the day, — 
Dakota Territory cannot be surpassed. 
this Territory will have a rapid settlement is also 
because she deserves it. 
et it as soon as her great produc- 
nown among those who immigrate 
from the Old Worid, and also among those Eastern 
farmers who have hitherto worked away on tneir 
Small farms of ten or twenty acres covered with 
countless stones and stumps. 

It has been said that Daxota Territory has a poor 
IL found wood as cheap in Yankton as in Chicago, | property of dead men. 
Bloomington, or Dixon. It was sold on the streets 
of Yankton at from $3 to $4 per cord. Cotton- 
wood, white willow, white maple, ash. and other 
varieties are in abundance along the streams, and 
will furnieh sufficient fuel to twice the number of 
settlers, if care is only exercised to 
grow from fires. Most of the settlers are also 
lanting timber on their own farms, whereby, in a 
w years, we shall notice a large increase of tim- 
ber, when the owner of a farm will enjoy a beanti- 
ful grove of his own planting, and one which will 
supply him with fuel. 
to the inconvenience to look for wood in 
And, as soon as the railroads are 
extended tothe Black Hills, there will be an 
abundance of pine from those regions at a nominal 
Coal is also brought in by rail from Iowa 
and some other parts at from $6 to $7 per ton. Al- 
though coal has mot yet been discovered in tue 
southern part of Dakota, still scientific men are 
assured that coal is there. 

The climate of Dakota is all that a human being 
Larritved in Yank- 
ton atthe close of January last, leaving Chica 
at a time when we experienced a change in t 
weather about three times a day. 
dian summer in Yankton, with the only exception 
that the Missouri was coverea with ice. 
out for a walk, my overcoat proved a burden to 
I was told that almost a continuous Indian 
summer reigna through the autumn. 
hopes of meeting with one of those 
of which various papers have now and then given 
a description, but was disappointed. 
man resident stated to me that the three months 
(September, October, and November) were worth 
a journey from Chicago, if only to enjoy and re- 
During the last two years scarcely 
winter has made ils appearance, and the cattle 
had abundance to eat without taking refuge to hay 
provided for them. Most of the stock-raisers had 
of hay two years in advance. 
only $1.25 per ton, and farmers could scarcely se- 


Inthe winter there 


trout are in season. 


They recognized 


with horror; yet 
pers are not despised by them. 

Persons liviig in the mountainous regions of 
West Virginia detect a Sauger“ at a glance. 
The specimers seen by me were as touch as 
knots and as sctive as cats, They had a starved, 
stunted appeirance, and were clad, or half-clad, 
I rode ten miles on horse- 
back over a read from which no habitation was 
visible, and tvo of them kept abreast of me on 
The borse was a fast traveler, but the 
“Saugers”’ loped along, showing no sign of 
fatigue, and I think they could have kept it up 
were strangers, but 1 had no 
6 I am told that not 
one in twenty owas a gun or pistol. 
tell me that they are very cowardly, and never 
touch a man mless they can do it at over- 
whelming odds From what 1 saw of them 1 
shouid say tha/ they are prudent and peaceful. 

I cannot calſthem an agricultural people, for 
they seem to save an antipathy for farming and 
gardening. / few attempt to raise a little corn, 
but twentysine out of thirty trade ginseng- 
roots for -orn-meal, and never touch a hoe. 
They live # log huts, with mud chimneys. One 
room serys for all 
fire on th hearth, they pass the coldest winters 
apparenty happy in their squalor and 
without thougut of the outside worl 
sleep upn the floor, covered with woolen blank- 
ets, wit their feet turned toward the hot coals. 
They eu that warm feet keep the body warm, 
and, s long as their toes are warm, they care 
or covering. Such expressions as 
rig peert,” „a heap uv em,“ git shut uv 
em, ““ right smart stretch,’’ etc., are common, 
and vey speak in a dialect so quaint and draw 
ing tat one might fancy them an offshoot from 
the ciddle-footed Yankee. 


in grotesque Jags. 


p 
Before Lconclade this article I ought to say a 
few words in regard to Yankton, the present Cap- 
ital of the Territory of Dakota. Yankton is situ- 
ated on the east bank of the Missouri River, about 
rding to McNally’s Guide) 
It is indeed the pioneer city 
of the great Northwest. For the 
railroad connects the town with § 
city must be full of life and activity in summer, 
because the steamboat navigation of the Upper 
Missouri then plays @ conspicuous part. 
some fourteen steamers wintering in the river. 
The city is scarcely fifteen years old, and had its 
origin—as I was told—ina steamboat-landing and 
a trading house on a small scale. 
population is from &, 000 to 5, 200. 
ly growing, and is destined to have in a few 


With a roaring 


The streets are broad, well laid 
out, and ornamented with beautiful shops of all 
of Jencks’ Hotel 
the sky is generally bright and clear—a 
range of hills which extend above the business 
part of the town from the Missouri around to the 
James River bottoms, which appear to be created 
for splendid sites for residences; and from them 
an observer can obtain a lovely view of the mag- 
nificent valley andthe hills of Nebraska on the 
In residences, shops, churches, 
and schools Yankton can cope with any town of 
its size in the Northwest, and the tone of the peo- 
ple, when addressed, makes one feel at home at 
Great improvements and a constant growth 


SECRETS OF CIGAR-MAKING. 


dress by the United 
ve Association of New Yr 


it is probably well known that the greater 
amber of cigars manufactured of late years 
save been made in so-called tenement-house 
factories. Now, a word concerning the unsus- 
First, it may be stated that 
tobacco is a substance of such tender nature 
that it will readily absorb foul as it does moist 
air; and tobacco, exposed for a short time only 
to impure air, in cases of sickness in the family, 
will, if made into cigars, disseminate the dis- 
ease to other places. The workman, whose 
family in many cases consist of from four to 
eight children, besides himself and his wife, 
occupies in most instances a room and bed- 
room. All of them have to sleepin this lim- 
ited space,so small, in fact, that it can be 
spanned by the outstretched arms. 
of moist or drying, 
strongly vaporing, tobacco is constantly kept in 
During the working thereof this 
bacco is shaken up, and the lungs of its occu- 
pants inhale its dust and vapor. 
ite waste jie scattered all over the floor of 
ts, and the child which is not yet able 
to walk is compelled to roll about, on, and 
among these wastes, which are not thrown 
away, but again worked into cigars. Births and 
deaths occur inthe midst of this laboratory. 
All housework, such as — 


are made. It cannot pos- 


It is the intention to extend the Dakota Southern 
Railroad from Yankton up the river to Bismarck, 
on the Northern Pacific, and a branch line wil! 
then be built from Yankton to 
Another line is contemplated to run to (I 
on the Union Pacitic, 
extended eastward, via Sioux 
Fails, to make connection with St. Paul, Minneap- 
A narrow-gauge road will hke- 
wise be built upthe valley of James or Dako 
Brookings, who is, as I have stat 
before, the genius and instigator of projects, an 
the life and soul of the Territory 
all these necessities had alrea 
shape. And if so, Yankton cannot fail to beco? 


think) Fort Kearney, 


pecting smoker. 
olis, and the East. 


one doctor being in attendance.—Cincin 
Commercial, 


The generons treatment shown to stranger 
characteristic of the Yankton and Dakota peor- 
Everywhere I met with that courtesy and he 
welcome which never fails to make friends. 
the few business houses I visited | must me‘ion 
He runs a large store 
the farming community ne 
lar man among the Germans and his countrnen. 
He is a man who makes ‘iends 
wherever he makes his appearance. The sme of 
Frank Heffner has been mentioned beo 


furnishing store and stole a lot of flannel chest- 
— He is a little robbin’ red-breast.— 
New York Heraid. 


to the city, is worth a walk to every s 
visits Yankton, aad Iam certain that a 
receive a hearty welcome hy himself ud lady. 
J. Ch. Wenzlaff is an ironmonger, a ve — 


tomb fell into two pieces when lifted out. For 
a dead-broke man he was the completest speci- 


po 
To the editors and proprietors of ti journals 1 
men ever reported. 


express my hearty thanks for the cotesy shown 
to me, and I must bere say that all e 
published with marked ability, and us 

pecially thank M Wetter, the 
editor and proprietor of the Frets, resse, for the 
pleasant hours I spent in his comp 


the room where 


child, who has been well brought up, is in the 
habit, of epeaking to the old teal wares yee & 
certain degree of respect. One day bis father 


takes the boy aside gays to him: 
you are now large enough to be « little 
polite to the servants.” 


Adventures na Me brite. 


Prof. Lewis Swift, of Rochest. weil knowu owners do not manufacture for 
meteorite 


now come to another 
” ts ed exhibiting to a number of a new, 
ern so-called “improv f 1 


i 


) 


. 
11 
ö 


small compensation prepare the Havana flavor 
needed m the manufacture of these cigars. The 
cost-price to the manutacturer for cigars of 
this kind is from $16 to $20 25 thousand. 
They are sold to retailers at about $30, netting 
the former a profit larger than the imagination 
of the most infatuated smoker would reach. 

The demand of smokers for dark, possibly 
black cigars, seemed at first to become an in- 
surmountable obstacle to cigar manufacturers. 
As nature does not produce dark or black 
tobacco, chemistry must again be called on for 
the relief. Wrappers are now colored before 
manufacture, and the finished cigars, even the 
lightest ones, are changed to a beautiful brown 
or black by an application of the chemical com- 
pound to their surface. That such processes 
are necessary, we would not blame the manu 
facturer, but the smoker himself. The manu- 
facturer is obliged to find means to suit his 
customers. All that can be expected of him is 
the confession that an artifi coloring has 
beeu used. 

—— 
ANECDOTE OF GEN, LEE. 
Loutsoilie Courter-Journal. 

It was in the summer of 1864, while the 
armies of the United States and Confederate 
States were confronting each other on tne 
James, below Richmond. On a certain day a 
Federal attack, which was thought to be a de- 
coy, was made on the south side of the river. 
We thought we saw evidences of a real attack 
on our side. Occasionally the whole picket-line 
would open fire. The gunboats at Deep Bot- 
tom would send 300 pounds crashing through 
the timbers in the rear of what had been Libby’s 
residence, but was then Gen. Lee’s head- 
quarters. At about 2 o’clock p. m. the artil- 
lery opened on our left. A few minutes after- 
ward we heard the unmistakable roar 
of infantry firing. We then knew that 
the lines of battle were engaged on 
our left. The pickets opened and kept 
up a rapid firing in our front, the gunboats send- 
ing their infernal machines more frequently. 
We, the Rockbridge Battery, were ordered to 
double-quick into position on Libby’s Hill. On 
our way up, everything looked as though we 
were on the eve of terrible conflict,—the roar of 
artillery and infantry, the rapid movement of 
troops into line, and the solemnity that seemed 
to have impregnated the whole atmosphere. As 
we passed the Libby house we saw Gen. Lee in 
the yard. He was — just under alow 
tree, with one arm extended, as if reaching for 
something on the limb. As we got nearer to 
him we could see what he was engaged in doing 
at such a time. A little bird, whose mother 
was just teaching it to use its wings, had, in its 
first effort, fallen to the ground. Its dumb 
mother, regardless of the death and 
that intelligent man was dealing to his fellow, 
was uttering pitiful cries for her fallen off- 
spring. Gen. reached down and picked up 
this little creature, and when we passed was in 
the act of placing it where its mother could care 
for it. 


THE MAN WHO WAS WRECKED. 
Phitadelphia Record. 

„ye been wrecked; got chilled through; 

gimme some brau'y,“ said a dilapidated looking 

individual, as he sailed up to a4 bar at a Chest- 

nut street drinkery yesterday. I'm a sur- 


viyor; feelin’ purty rough, but guess I'll git 


over it.“ 

„ Wrecked! “ said half-a-dozen young bloods 
standing around, in amazement. 

„% ve bin wrecked, 1 said. Ah, that’s good; 
All her up again. It's hard to break the chill.” 
One youth, more venturesome than the rest, 
here essayed to touch the hem of the survivor’s 
garment, and just at that moment forty cents 
worth more of brandy disappeared. ‘ Now, 
— that to Tom Collins,“ added the 
wrecker. 

No, yer don’t,” said the barkeeper, no 
Tom Collins business for me. I’ve hunted for 
that feller afore. If you were wrecked, why, we 
don’t mind fittin’ ye up free, but we ain’t so 
reen here as to charge drinks to Tom Collins. 
hat man’s gone West.“ 

Tell us about the wreck,’’ interposed one of 
the bloods, give the man something more 
to drink, or his teeth will drop out with chat- 
tering.“ g 
Another drink, three fingers high, rolled 
peacefully down his throat. 

„% ]’ve bin wrecked,”’ said the survivor. ‘* You 
see, we Wuz cumin down the Schuylkill Canawl 
on the Lively dane; the cap’n he sung ee 
Low bridge.’ The boys all dacked but me. 
was standin abaft the shaft, nor-by-nor’east of 
the chicken coop, when the cook’s ley was 
struck by that ar bridge, and afore I could say 
8 


Just then the bartender handed the fellow 
out ot the door by the top of his collar and the 
sit-down place of bis pantaloons. He sailed 
gracefully through the air and landed on a 
snow-pile in the middle of the street, and as 
his nose plowed up the beautiful snow there 
was a splutter and a mumbling, and the familiar 
expression was wafted on the gentle zephyrs, 
‘*]’ve bin wrecked.”’ 


GOING TO STICK.“ 
Detroit ee Pres. 
Three or four days ago a gentleman passing 
up Griswold street was halted by a very courte- 
ous, but very hard up tramp, who said: 
„% Will you give me money enough to enable 


me to purchase a dish of fried oysters!”’ 


“Fried oysters! Great lands! But you are 


mighty particular for a penniless man!“ ex- 
claimed the pedestrian. 


“Solam—solam. I was brought up that 


way, sir. I'm out of money, hungry as a woll, 
and want fried oysters and their appropriate 
surroundings.“ 


He didn’t get them. Next day he was en- 


countered on the post-office steps, looking more 
hungry than the day before, and the gentleman 
inquired : 


Have you concluded to come down to beef 


and potatoes yet?” 


No, sir,—I still stick for fried oysters,” was 


the reply. 


At dark that night the high-toned tramp en- 


countered the same man in a grocery on Wood- 
ward avenue, and without waiting to be ques- 
tioned be began: 


**{ stili call for fried oysters.”’ 

„And you haven't got em!“ 

a‘ No, sir.’’ 

“And you are about as near starved as you 


want to be?’ 


Nearer, sir. In fact, [am about to die! I 


was born a gentleman, I'm naturally high-toned, 
and I want to die decently. We will skip over 
the subject of fried oysters, and I will ask you 
to lend me a pair of red woolen mittens and a 
cigar-holder, to aid my corpse in making a 
decent appearance before the Coroner and re- 
porters!” 


The crowd contributed 30 cents to buy him 


the fried oysters. 


QUIPS. 
The question of the hour—What time is it? 


Tweed is ill, though not dangerously, oni 


az 


The Rev. E. F. Roe is writing a new story en- 


titled “A Face Only.“ The hero must be a 
life-insurance agent. 


An exchange asks: Was Hamlet Mad?’ 


He was. Some fellow’ threw a vegetable at 
him in the ghost scene.—Norristown Herald. 


Boccaccio, could he have foreseen the Widow 


Oliver. would nave called his tales of amorous 
dalliance an 8. Cameron instead of D. Came- 
ron.— Puck. : 


The papers report that aman went into a 


A mummy recently discovered in an tan 


iB 


A Paterson man, who is a breeder. 
mule. In order to test his 


ufacturing cigars. Almost 
smokes has made a trial of the cigars advertised 
im, a conspicuous manner 4 Warranted , 


nd in 
surmised that they all ſeſ in one shower of 


' 
7 wo 
II. si 


9 MAN 2. * 
m. at 288 Mil waukee-av. 


Frie 
er Homeless, or whaz?’’ 
1 1 want to adopt an orphan?” asked 


stranger lurched along for a whole block, 
ly thinking, and then answered: 
“Nozur; I want a orfun to a jopt me.“ 
pted till 
Central Station Court. 
nt for any one troubled with 
sore 


tle of Dr. Jayne's Ex 
from much suffering and 
old established curative. whose 
have been tested by thousands. 
THE TRIBUNE BRANCH OFFICES. 
EOUR NUMEROUS 
establish 


below, where 1 de I. * 

, e 

price as at the 

until # o'clock p. aan ee gr 5 
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the next session of the 
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SAN FRANCISCO, Cal.—Palace Hotel. 
AMUSEMENTS. 


MeVicker’s Theatre. 
**The Two Orphans.” U 


f Heeoley’s Theatre. 

Randolph street, between Clark and LaSalle. 
Engagement of the Oates English Opera Bouffe Troupe. 
** Girofie-Girofia.” 


New Chicago Theatre. 
oe opposite Sherman House. Engage- 
Irving Bishop, the Anti-&piritist and Mind 


Coliseum Novelty Theatre. 


. Clark street. opposite Court-House. Variety ver- 
_ formance. 


MONDAY, MARCH 4, 1878. 
= 
In New York on Saturday greenbacks 
ruled steady at 98}. 


A Ministerial crisis has occurred at 
"Quebec, involving the resignation of the 
“Premier and the formation of a new Min- 
istry by the leader of the opposition. 


— 
Gen. Grant arrived in Constantinople 
gesterday. He will be just in time to wit- 
ess the closing scenes in the great military 
spectacle whereat all Europe has gazed for 


nearly a year past. 


The coronation of Pope Lzo XIII. took 
place at Rome yesterday in the Sistine 
without other accident than the 
breaking of a few windows by an eager and 
curious crowd. The usual distribution of 
blessings followed as the Pontiff was carried 


There is bullion enough already on hand 
to supply the mints for the first month’s 
under the Silver law, and the new 
dollars thus produced can at once be put 
into circulation by their employment in the 

of bullion for the next month’s 
work inthe mints. Whether this will be the 
policy of the Secretary of the Treasury; or, 
indeed, what form of construction and exe- 
eution he will give to the law, is a matter of 


uncertainty at present. 
A bill pending in the House at Washing- 


-ton proposes the appropriation of $1,525 to 


pay for the valuable services rendered at va- 


ious times by Dapyzxy Warm, a Virginia 


slave, to the Union forces. the 
most convincing proof of the justice of the 
claim for compensation is the fact that the 
Confederate Government once offered a re- 


ward for his capture, dead or alive. A ne- 
gro who was that much damage to the Rebels 
must have been of some value to the other 
side. 


| een Weshington « 


building suitable for a National Museum 
meets with favor in the House Committee 
on Public Buildings, which has agreed to 
recommend an appropriation of $245,300 for 


the purpose, the building to be in plan and 
character similar to that erected at the Phil- 
adelphia Exhibition. It is eminently proper 
that the interesting and valuable collection 
there displayed should be preserved by some 

project of the kind contemplated 


of an improved under- 
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report of a Special Agent of 
Department, just submitted 
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Minister at St. Petersburg in the event of 
such an invasion of Constantinople. 
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ABOLITION OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 

The House Committee on Banking and 
Currency has at last matured the bill for the 
retirement of all the circulating notes of the 
National Banks, and the permanent issue 
therefor of Treasury notes. In its present 
shape it is possible the bill may pass both 
Houses of Congress and become a law; if 
not at the present, then at the next session 
of Congress. The bill provides, substan- 
tially, as follows: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
have prepared an issue of Treasury notes 
equal to the whole amount of outstanding 
National Bank notes (about $323,000,000) ; 
these Treasury notes are to conform gener 
ally to the greenbacks, and shall be receiva- 
ble for all taxes, etc., due to the United 
States, and be payable for all claimg against 
the United States as National Bank notes are 
now receivable and payable; and, in addi- 
tion, be receivable for customs duties to the 
amount of one-third of each payment of du- 
ties. The Treasury notes shall be exchange- 
able at par with legal-tender notes at the 
Treasury. They shall also be receivable in ex- 
change at par for 4 per cent bonds of the 
United States. The notes as n as pre- 
pared shall be sent to the several Sub- Treas- 
uries, with instructions to cease to pay out 
upon any account whatever any National 
Bank notes, but to pay out in place of such 
bank notes these Treasury notes, and this to 
continue until the whole of such notes of 
the National Banks shall be retired. The 
bank notes so retired to be sent to the Treas- 
ury every thirty days; and whenever the 
notes of any bank to the amount of $5,000 
shall be received at the Treasury, the bank 
is to be notified and be entitled to receive, 
on payment of an equal sum in legal-tender 
notes, bonds of such bank on deposit with 
the Treasurer. Any bank may withdraw all 
its bonds upon payment to the Treasury of 
legal-tender notes equal to its circulation. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is to use the 
legal-tender notes received in exchange for 
bank notes, and the Treasury notes received 
in exchange for 4 per cent bonds, to pur- 
chase outstanding 6 percent bonds, or in 
the purchase of gold or silver coin with which 
to redeem and pay such bonds. Any Nation- 
al Bank may exchange its 6 per cent bonds 
at the Treasury, receiving therefor the full 
market value of such bonds in Treasury 
notes, together with the accrued interest on 
such bonds. National Banks issuing notes 
redeemable in gold shall make a monthly 
deposit of gold equal to 5 per cent of 
their whole circulation until the same is 
wholly redeemed. No circulating notes are 
to be hereafter issued to any bank. 

There can be no mistaking the purpose of 
this bill. It provides absolutely for a na- 
tional paper currency, to the exclusion of 
any Other. The paper money of the coun- 
try is to be: 1. Greenbgcks or legal-tenders 
to an amount not exceeding 8400, 000, 000. 
2. Treasury notes, not legal-tenders except 
to the same extent that National Bank notes 
now are, and redeemable as the bank notes 
are, in legal-tenders at the Treasury. Both 
forms of paper, however, are receivable in 
payment of duties to the extent of 334 per 
cent of all payments, and the Treasury 
notes are also receivable at par in exchange 
for 4 per cent bonds. 

It is claimed for the bill that the new cur- 
rency is a constitutional issue of notes, as 
they are not legal-tenders and therefore are 
not forced. No attempt is made by the 
bill to increase the sum of the legal-tender 
notes beyond the $400,000,000 limit. The 
margin of $50,000,000 between the out- 
standing amount of legal-tenders and the 
maximum limit will be held as a redemption 
fund, and be paid out only as needed to re- 
deem the Treasury notes. The legal-tenders 
received from taxes and other sources may 
render the use of this redehption fund un- 
necessary, so, while there will be no contrac- 
tion of the currency consequent upon the 
retirement of the bank-note circulation, there 
will be no watering or dilution of the legal- 
tender notes that can break down the value 
of the greenbacks. The fact that the Treasu- 
ry notes will be receivable at par for 4 per 
cent coin bonds will serve to keep the whole 
paper currency at par. The country will 
therefore have but one kind of paper curren- 
cy in circulation, and that will be exclusively 
national. 

It is believed, and it is claimed, that $300,- 
000,000 of 5-20 bonds can be purchased with 
these Treasury notes thus substituted for 
the b notes; these bonds bear 6 per cent 
interest, or $15,000,000 annually in coin. 
The saving of one year on eighteen months’ 
interest will pay all the premium lost in the 
purchase of the 5-20 bonds. As these Treas- 
ury notes will be permanent, the $300,000, - 
000 of bonds purchased will be taken from 
the aggregate of the debt, and the saving of 
annual interest will be $18,000,000. There 
will be an annual loss of 1 per cent tax on 
the bank-note circulation, which tax is now 
paid by the banks, or an aggregate annual 
loss of $3,250,000, to offset the saving of 
$18,000,000 annual interest, or a net 
saving of nearly $15,000,000 a year. The 
banking capital now invested in bonds to 
secure circulation will be liberated, as well 
asthe 20 per cent, including redemption 
funds, now locked up and unavailable. The 
banks will be relieved of all solicitude as to 
the redemption of their circulation, and there 
will be more money actually in hand to lend 
or use in their business by the banks by 
$60,000,000 to $75,000,000 than there can be 
under the present system. It is further 
claimed that the substitution of Treasury 
notes for the bank notes will be made so 
gently and so gradually that the business in- 
terests will never experience any inconven- 
ience. It will cause no stringency, and no 
embarrassment to the banks or derangement 
of monetary affairs. 

This measure isin the interest of peace 
and of permanency in financial legislation. 
There is a widespread popular antagonism 
to the National Banks. That hostility extends 
much further and deeper than the banks 
seem to understand. The action of the great 
mass of National Banks during the contro- 
versy on the Silver bill has intensified this 
enmity. It is useless for the banks to sup- 


3 
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pressed earnestly for action at this session, 
and will enter largely into the discussions at 
the elections this fall, it should be carefully 
considered as a most important question ap- 
pealing directly for public judgment. 


LINCOLN’S DEFINITIUN OF REPUBLICAN 


One of the grandest sayings of President 
Lncolx which will live as long as our language 
exists, is that terse and striking description 
of our Government in his Gettysburg speech, 
which has become a household word with 
millions. A Government of the people, dy 
the people, for the people.” Would that it 
were written on the walls of the White House 
and the Treasury (and heeded as well), so 
that the country might rest in the conviction 
that the popular will,” so overwhelmingly 
manifested, is indeed to be the law of the 
land.” It does not matter how signally the 
croakings of the gold faction (about the rise | 
in gold and the fall in Government bonds if 
the Silver bill passed) have been falsified. 
It does not matter how signally the gibber- 
ish about the demonetized dollar being worth 
but 90 cents has been so sharply rebuked 
by the logic of events in the steady rise 
of silver in value, abroad as well as here. It 
does not matter that Secretary SHzrman re- 
gards these utter refutations of his 
oft-reiterated theories on the subject 
as n feverish temporary tendency”! 
It does not matter if all the official attempts 
to manufacture such a public opinion in 
European as well as American financial 
circles, by ‘all kinds of gloomy utterances, 
backed by the New York press, have 
so miserably failed. It does not mat- 
ter if the President regards the prompt 
vetoing by Congress of his veto,—which did 
not even claim, as Anpy Jonnson used to do, 
that the act was unconstitutional,—was in- 
decent haste.” Both President and Secre- 
tary, in their official papers, had done their 
uttermost, even to the use of language 
which, between man and man in social 
circles, would have been considered more 
frank than complimentary. And, after all, 
the Senators and Representatives of the 
States and the people, by the most sweeping 
vote of these times, breaking down all 
party lines, and in the twice-repeated form 
prescribed by the Constitution, and by an 
aggregate vote so extraordinarily large as to 
leave but a small minority of the States and 
their Congressmen on the side of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, have enacted the popu- 
lar will on this subject into mandatory law. 
That will of the people,” so overwhelm- 
ingly and so unmistakably manifested and 
declared, must now be obeyed. The vetoing 
President and the dissatisfied Secretary be- 
come now, under our system of Govern- 
ment, the executors of the law—the Execu- 
tive. And their oaths bind them to the 
faithful administration of the law. 

While the millions of “the people,” 
wearied with all the official efforts to prevent 
the righting of the wrong against them 
caused by the demonetizing act of 1878, and 
sick at heart with the multiplied bankrupt- 
cies since, will ncw watch their official 
course with the severest scrutiny, we have 
faith that none of our Republican officers 
will dishonor themselves by any attempt to 
thwart or impair the faithful and the com- 
pletest execution of the law. Vow, what- 
ever their personal views, they have no right 
to allow them to affect their official course. 
They are now administrators of the law. If 
Ixcotx said trutlifully that this is a Gov- 
ernment of the people, dy the people, for the 
people,” the will of the people must now be 
obeyed and executed, without delay, evasion, 
or complaint. Let our officers remember the 
famous declaration of Gen. Grant, ‘‘ I have 
no policy to enforce against the will of the 
people,” and bow in obedience to it; as 
when, in spite of his being, as Mrs. Grant 
said, an obstinate man, he gave up, pub- 
licly and unreservedly, his earnest desire for 
St. Domingo annexation. 

The people, on this subject, have spoken, 
again and again, with no uncertain voice. 
Let their public servants now heed and obey. 


THE MALICE OF THE DISAPPOINTED 
GOLD-CLIQUE. 

The most conspicuous instance we have no- 
ticed of the spiteful and malicious disposi- 
tion of the small clique of men who have 
failed in their attempt to force a resumption 
of specie-payments on the basis of a con- 
tracted and contracting supply of gold, is 
farnished in the last number of the New 
York Nation, published on the very eve of 
the final passage of the Silver law: The 
Nation gives a sketch of the process by 
which certain towns and counties in South- 
ern States have led up to a partial repud ia- 
tion of their obligations with the ultimate 
purpose of repudiating them altogether, and 
then likens the successful efforts for the 
remonetization of silver to the disreputable 
practices which it describes. In plain words, 
it charges that the remonetization of silver 
is the first step towards repudiation,” and 
virtually notifies the whole world that, this 
step having been taken, there will be no halt 
until the full measure of repudiation shall 
have been achieved. The supporter of the 
silver remonetization is called a dema- 
gogue,” and characterized as dishonest, and 
his purpose is thus described: 

What we wish to point out here is the extreme 
improbability that he will be content with the vic- 
tory he has just won. He has secured at this writ- 
ing the paeeage of the Silver bill. bat, be it well 
remembered, he has not eecured it in the character 
of a bi-metailist, but ef a repnaiating debtor. 
That the ranks of the silver men contain a consid- 
ersble body of honest, but. as we conceive, mis 
taken, bi-metalliste we do not deny. but these men 
have played no prominent part in the agitation. 
They have been carried along by it, and have now 
and then made efforts to divert Ite conrse, some of 
which have produced results, such as the 
changes made in the Briann bill in the Senate. 
But the prevonderating influence in it, the one 
which has given it ali its life, has been the 
repudiating influence. The silver dollar has 
had little or no attraction for the bulk of 
the silver men, either as a means of enlare- 
ing the coin basis of pope circulation or as 
providing a more extended market for a leading 
product of American mines, as was shown by their 
steady opposition in Congress to any dollar except 
one of 412% grains; and their attachment to this 
has been due to the fact that it is worth 10 percent 
less than gold; that w. if at 412% grains it was at 
oe with goid, it would have no attractions for 

em. 

Further on the Nation charges that, when 
it shall be evident that the silver dollar of 
412} grains will not serve the purpose thus 
defined, the silver demagogues” will re- 
produce the same arguments they have bere- 
tofore used in favor of a 400, then a 3850, 
then a 300 grain dollar, and in favor of re- 
ducing the value of the legal-tender dollar 


: 


which everybody will be able, without sacri- 


fice or inoonyenienoe, to procure a many 
dollars as will be sufficient to pay his debts.” 
Without pausing to criticise the bad gram- 
mar of the sentence, it may be said bluntly 
that the sentiment is disreputable and the 
and spite carry a 
far as to do what A een to blacken the ches 
acter of its own people and to destroy 
American reputation and credit among the 
other peoples of the world, it earns the con- 
tempt even of those whom it seeks to serve. 

The steady opposition to any other silver 
dollar than that containing 412} grains was 
not owing’ as the Nation knows very well, 
to any disposition to pay creditors 10 per 
cent less than is due them, and much less to 
the purpose of entering upon a scheme of 
gradual but total repudiation. The demand 
for the dollar of 412} grains was based upon 
several grounds, every one of them sufficient 
to justify it. It was the dollar which had 
been taken from the people without their 
consent or their knowledge; the contract 
between debtors and creditors, both public 
and private, was thus violated, and the 
wrong which had been done could only be 
righted by the restoration of the contract on 
its original basis. It would have been an 
injury and an injustice to the creditor to 
have restored the silver dollar on the basis 
of 400 grains; but it would have been equally 
an injury and an injustice to the debtor to 
have restored it on the basis of 420 grains. 
The contract could only be kept in good 
faith to both parties by restoring the silver 
dollar of the weight and fineness that it had 
prior to its clandestine elimination from the 
money system, thereby restoring the Ameri- 
can, bi-metallic option of paying debts in 
either metal at the established ratio prevail- 
| ing at the time such debts were contracted. 

While the foregoing was the principal law- 
ful reason for insisting upon the dollar of 
4124 grains and no other, there were other 
circumstances which made it inexpedient 
and unfair to consentto any increase in the 
weight of the silver dollar. The American 
experience of a long term of years de- 
monstrated that the American ratio of 16 
ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold in 
coinage had made the silver dollar too 
valuable as compared with the gold dollar, 
and had kept the former out of circulation ; 
contemporaneous experience in other coun- 
tries also prove that the ratio of 154 tol 
(giving a silver coin of 3 per cent less than 
the value of the standard American dollar) 
is the basis for keeping gold and silver coins 
in circulation side by side, along with cur- 
rency redeemable in coin. It have 
been folly to ignore these facts and to 
destroy the very purpose of remonetization 
by overweighting the silver dollar and thus 
driving it out of circulation. Another cir- 
cumstance bearing strongly on the case was 
the demonstration that 412} grains of sil- 
ver, even as bullionand without any legal- 
tender function, can to-day be exchanged for 
more value in any given commodity than it 
commanded some years ago when, as a sil- 
ver dollar, it was more valuable than the 
gold dollar. This circumstance proved two 
things, viz.: (1) That there would be no in- 
justice in paying creditors in silver dollars 
of 4121 grains with a greater purchasing 
power than they hid when the debts were 
contracted, and (2) that silver had main- 
tained a stead'er valae than gold in its rela- 
tions to all other mmodities, and should 
not, consequently, be disturbed by increas- 
ing or decreasing the amount of metal in the 
standard coin. The few days that have 
elapsed since it became manifest that the sil- 
ver dollar would be restored have served to 
prove the correctness of the prediction that 
silver and gold would rapidly approximate in 
value. The bullion vahe of silver has in- 
creased several cents an ounce, and the value 
of gold, as determined by a comparison with 
the legal-tender notes, has declined. It is 
the progress of this mutual tendency toward 
a common point that wil bring about the 
approximate equilibrium and common use of 
both metals in the money system. 

No man in his senses can deny that the 
problem of resumption is easier of solution 
with a supply of gold and silver as the legal 
and intrinsie money of the ration than with 
a limited supply of gold alone. The restora- 
tion of silver to our moneury system has 
been, then, a long step in the direction of 
resumption, instead of a step backward tow- 
ard the indefinite postponement of resump- 
tion and ultimate repudiation, It is not 
unlikely that many of those vho have as- 
sisted in the work of restoring silver to the 
American monetary system are ;till in favor 
of unlimited enlargement and permanent 
irredeemability ‘of a paper currency. But 
the preferences of such persons cannot 
change the logic of the casi, aad the fact 
remains that resumption wil be easier of 
accomplishment now than before, and the 
doctrine of an unlimited infiition of inc- 
deemable currency will have fever advocates 
in view of this fact than it woul otherwise 
have had. The charges of the Mytion are as 
untruthful, *therefore, as its predictions are 
malicious. n 
AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL PAMLLEL. 

The extremely able diplomacy of tie Kus- 
sians during the last feurteen month, ever 
since Gonrschaxorr induced Europe to de- 
clare that Turkey should be trounced and 
then proceeded to put Russia forward a the 
Power to execute the will of Europe,with 
its subtlety, audacity, remarkable com\ina- 
tions, and extreme mystifications, recallsthe 
singular negotiations that concluded the var 
of 1828.29. The military situation wasjit 
is true, different. Instead of possessing, \s 
she now does, an unquestioned superiorit} 
Russia was really in desperate straits. Dre. 
BITsou was indeed at Adrianople, but he had 


perishing with famine and fever, and it was 
doubtful if the Czar could have put another 
army in the field had the Turks viewed the 
situation calmly. But in 1829, as now, the 
Great Powers were indifferent or inharmoni- 
ous; though the Times was preaching war, 
and France was willing to join. Merrer- 
xicu had vainly endeavored to form a league 
of Austria, France, England, and Prussia to 
impose mediation on the combatants ; as 
Von Brust said under other circumstances 
at a later day. There was no more Europe.” 
All was prepared for a policy of craft and 
bluff 


Precisely as the Russians called out 120 
battalions as soon asthe armistice was signed 
afew days ago, they then began to talk of 
putting an immense force in the field, while 
Tatiscuzrr, the Russian Ambassador at 
Vienna, loudly declared that Russia would 
go to any extreme rather than submit to a 
settlement of the quarrel between herself 
and Turkey byany European Congress. The 
Congress of 1829 was nipped in the bud, 
just as has been that of 1878. This “‘ bluff” 
was useful, but meanwhile Nicuozas had 
gone to Berlin, to be present at the marriage 
of the now Emperor of Germany, then 
Prince WAA of Prussia, and had told 
the Prussian King, Wu IIL, 


of his anxiety that the should b 


only 15,000 men with bim, sick, frozen, and | 


a peace, and sent to Constantinople, as a 
Prussian Envoy Extraordinary, Baron Von 
Morro, an ardent admirer of the Czar, 
whose agent he was in reality to be. The 
Baron, on setting out, warned the King that 
he had no hope of success unless the Sultan 
should be properly scared by a flying advance 
by Dresrrscu, so that he would call in the 
Prussian Envoy as a friend and confidential 
adviser. The French and English Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople were let into part of 
the secret, and, as all of the European Pow- 
ers dreaded a prolongation of the war that 
might end ina general conflagration, they 


helped the Baron in his mission. In July 


Dresrrscu bolted over the Balkans and seized 
Adrianople,—as Vow Murruine had advised, 
—and Rrscnm Pasha proposed to the Rus- 
sian General to open negotiations for a 
peace. 

At the very same instant Murrimo began 
his work at Constantinople, fairly terrifying 
the Sultan and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
by the vehemence of his language, showing 
how impossible it was that the Capital could 
be defended, and dilating on the Czar’s mod- 
eration. The English Minister, backed by 
the Duke of WIILWorox, reinforced him, 
and the Sultan, in a panic, consented to ac- 
cept a peace on five defined conditions, in- 
cluding the integrity of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, respect of existing treaties, solid 
guarantees for the free navigation of the 
Black Sea, and ulterior negotiations as to 
indemnities. The Commissioners proceeded 
to Adrianople to negotiate with Dresrrscaz, 
who, while treating, kept advancing, and 
raised his terms to the cession to Wallachia 
of Kalafat, Braila, and Giurgevo, the an- 
nexation by Russia of Poti and Anapa and 
of the Pachalik of Achalzik, and indemni- 
ties to Russia and the Russian merchants 
guaranteed by Silistria and the Principalities. 

Against these severe conditions the Sultan 
protested energetically, his protest being sup- 
ported by the Ambassadors, now awake to the 
danger, and Dixnrrecn agreed that the amount 
of the indemnity should not be mentioned 
in the treaty, when, as the Turkish Ministers 
said, it was clear to the most ignorant that 
the Porte could pay nothing.” The treaty 
was signed Sept. 14, 1829, and roused all En- 
gland to rage. England must go to war or 
confess that she lacks the courage to fight,” 
said Consett; the Duke of WIILWMWOrO de- 
clared he would have preferred to see the 
Russians in Constantinople, for then Europe 
would have had to decide what sort of a 
Power should be erected on the ruins of Tur- 
key. Lord Asznpeen tried to bring about a 
general treaty, by which all the Powers, Rus- 
sia included, should guarantee the peace of 
the East. But it was too late, and Russia’s 
resistance prevented the assembling of a 
European Conference, and the finish was given 
to the whole business by Nessguropz’s 
haughty and sarcastic dispatch, wherein he 
declared that any guarantee of Turkey by 
united Europe was inadmissible for the fol- 
lowing exquisite reasons: The dangers that 
threaten Turkey are either external or inter- 
nal, Against the latter a guarantee would 
be ineffectual. The only Power that threat- 
ens Turkey is Russia, and Russia cannot be 
expected to take precautions against herself 
and her own interests. Many people may 
not regard this reasoning as satisfactory, but 
the argument was deemed conclusive at the 
time, and the European Congress never 
assembled. Such was the story of the Peace 
of Adrianople. | 

A MARTYR TO DUTY. 

The tragic details of the death of Mr. Ban- 
non, Cashier of the Dexter Savings Bank in 
Maine, which were printed in our last issue, 
should be attentively read by every person 
holding a position of financial trust, for the 
sake of the example that is contained in this 
story of a man who died at his post, a martyr 
to duty. Examples of this sort are not so 
numerous in these days that this one should 
be passed over without comment, and be left 
simply as a record in the criminal calendar 
to be read to-day and forgotten to-morrow. 
Mr. Barron was alone in the bank at the 
time that the burglars gained access to it. 
They evidently demanded the keys of the 
safe and he refused to give them up. The 
vault door and safe door were open, but the 
inner doors, guarding the property of the 
bank, were locked. The scoundrels threw a 
rope around his neck and partially strangled 
him, but still he would not open the safe. 
Although physically a slight, weak man, 
he must have struggled with the ruf. 
fians, as was indicated by the wounds 
upon his head. Completely thwarted in 
their effort to compel him to open the safe, 
in revenge they beat him, handcuffed and 
gagged him, and threw him into the vault, 
secured only about $100, and made good 
their escape, leaving the heroic Cashier to 
suffer through the darkness of the night. 
He was found the next morning by the bank 
officers, and died shortly afterwards from 
the injuries he had received. 

There are few elements of the heroic, and 
very little calculated to dazzle one in the 
surroundings of this fatality, or the circum- 
stances of Mr. Banron’s life. But for this 
murder he would have gone on to the end of 
his career, faithful to his trusts, honestly 
performing his duties, but unknown to the 
great world, even in the sphere of labor in 
which he was engaged. He was simply the 
Cashier of a small village savings-bank, a 
plain, modest man, doing his work from 
morning to night according to the best of his 

pacity, living in a plain, unostentatious man- 
ner, taking pleasure in the routine of duty, 
md rewarded with the salary that supported 
lis family. He was not defending his own 
poperty. He was not guarding vast inter- 
ess. He might have yielded to overpower- 
ingforce and saved his life without entailing 
anyhing like a serious calamity upon the 
compunity in which he lived, or spreading 
disager beyond the limits of his native vil- 
lage. \It was evident, however, that, when 
he male up his mind to the course he should 
pursue these contingencies did not enter 
into hii calculations. He may have placed 
them upon one side of the scale and have 
added tothem the love of his wife and chil- 
dren, the associations and affections of the 
family, own utter helplessness in the 


protect not only the interests of his employ- 
ers, but to guard the small savings of widows 
| and orphans, of laborers and farmers, and of 
the business-men of his little village. The 


bas led martyrs to the stake, and loftier and 
nobler than that of the battle-field, because 
moral courage is always loftier and nobler 
than physical. Where scores and hundreds 
of men in similar positiong have proved 
false, this one proved true, and thereby re- 
deemed the nobility of human nature at a 
time when populer confidence in it is well 
nigh lost. At this time, when corruption 
is widespread; when public and pri- 
vate trusts are violated with im- 
punity; when it occasions no sur- 
prise to learn that the guardians of 
estates, savings, and business deposits prove 
faithless, and precipitate wreck and ruin all 
about them; when widows and or- 
phans and the poor are mercilessly 
plundered and left without  repara- 
tion; when the faithless escape without 
punishment, to live in foreign lands upon 
their plunder, and their victims are left be- 
hind to suffer, the example of the Dexter 
Bank Cashier, who sacrificed his life rather 
than any one should suffer simply through 
his natural desire to live, is all the more 
conspicuous. Spencer wrecked his bank 
though having a sufficiency to live upon, 
stole the money confided to him ‘by hard- 
working men and women, spread individual 
disaster all about him, escaped to a foreign 
land, and now lives upon the fruits of 
crime. The Maine village Cashier sleeps in 
acountry graveyard when he might have 
been living without dishonor. Even had he 
yielded to overpowering force and saved his 
life, no taint of dishonesty would have at- 
tached to him. The future will take care of 
the reputations of each, and the great Reck- 
oning Day will allot to the one its compen 
tion, to the other its condemnation. 


DIVERSION OF THE GRAIN TRADE. 

We published last Friday an article from 
the Chicago Naila Review, in which the 
great question of the inland transportation 
of produce towards the consumer is discuss- 
ed with especial reference to the contest 
now in progress between this city and com- 
peting points, for the control of the trade in 
breadstuffs. No one disputes the rapidly- 
growing importance of Chicago as a mart for 
hogs and hog products, seeing that during 
the past four months balf a million more 
hogs have been cut at this point than the 
aggregate of Cincinnati, St. Louis, Indianap- 
olis, Louisville, and Milwaukee; and this 
in spite of the fact that Chicago capital is 
largely enlisted at the east end of the big 
bridge. But the writer of the article refer- 
red to claims that Chicago is ‘rapidly losing 
her long-time supremacy in the grain trade. 
It is some years now since Milwaukee as- 
sumed to lead us in wheat, by virtue of her 
position with regard to the broad acres of 
Minnesota. It seems that our Northern 
neighbors, equally with ourselves, ard now 
suffering from the iniquities of cut rates, 
which are carrying around us the wheat and 
flour of the Upper Mississippi region ; 
while the corn trade of Chicago has 
been independently tapped by a Still 
more dangerous rival. St. Louis has 
been sleeping for a century or more 
over the dream of ‘‘a great natural 
highway to Europe,” and has suddenly 
wakened up to a consciousness of the fact 
that she has two strings to her bow. The 
Eaps jetties are so much of asuccess that two 
or three steamers per day can now clear from 
New Orleans, laden with corn below and 
cotton above; and St. Louis is now success- 
fully striving to gather and forward down the 
Mississippi the grain which these vessels are 
prepared to carry to Europe. She is now 
drawing from Kansas and Southern Iowa 
large quantities of corn, the growers of 
which used to send their grain here; while 
cut rates enable St. Louis and Southern IIli- 
nois to ship by rail to the seaboard at lower 
rates than it can be forwarded via Chicago 
during the winter. While the freight agents 
here are virtuously indignart at the receipt 
of offers to pay less than 20 cents per hun- 
dred pounds from this city to New York, 
their brethren accept 15 cents without a 
single qualm of conscience to carry it the 
greater distance from St. Louis to the same 
point. The Railway Review states some of 
these facts; and then, while our merchants 
are fairly boiling over with indignation at 
the wrong, it coolly bids them to awake 
from their lethargy. The fact that they are 
wide awake is sufficiently proven by the fact 
that the Review has obtained its facts from 
Chicago men, who are availing themselves of 
these cut-rates to fill orders which are sent 
here by parties who know by experience that 
Chicago commission merchants will select 
the cheapest route, whichever it may be. 

The fact is thatthe grain merchants of 
this city have protested against these rail 
discriminations only to find that the effort is 
of no use. Partially cramped by legislative 
enactments, which will not permit them to 
carry freight from competing points at less 
rates than are charged from points where 
there is no competition, the railroads of this 
State are carrying out the theory which ob- 
tains so extensively in the rural districts, 
that the city must be discriminated against 
for the good of the country. And the evil is 
increased by the facilities afforded at many 
country stations for underbilling weights, 
when no check is imposed such as is met 
with when the grain is passed through the 
scales of our elevators. Cases are not uncom- 
mon in which 22,000, and even as much as 
24,000, pounds of grain are charged for as a 
car-load of ten tons, giving an additional re- 
duction of 10 to 20 per cent in the actual 
cost of transportation per bushel. At pres- 
ent there is less prospect of success m pro- 
testing against this than against mere nom- 
inal discriminations in freight rates, as with- 
out the assistance of the railroad officials it 
is next to impossible to prove that the fraud 
has been committed. 

It is not necessary, however, that the out- 
come of present conditions will be the loss 
of our grain trade, as many seem to think, 
and as might appear probable from a cursory 
review of the situation of to-day. The past 
winter has been an exceptional one. 
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what the rational basis of 


suits is, if they have any; and what will be 
the effects of withdrawing this 


as Mr. TrupaIL sys, until it included not 
merely the vow, but the promise to make the 
vow. It was found also that in some in. 
stances persons did suffer injury in their mo- 
terial condition in consequence of failures to 
fulfill such promises. Women waited yéars to- 
marry men who afterwards fell into thetoilsof 
other women. Men grew old and gray in 
devotion to women who at last took up oth. 
er suitors. Now it isa simple proposition 
in the science of love-making that youth 
bears a somewhat strict relation to attractive. 
ness. After a certain age, every year that 
goes over a woman’s head and sees her un- 
married diminishes her matrimonial chances. 
Delay makes her out of pocket by increasing 
the expenses of her support. The same effect 
follows in the case of the man, from the ne- 
cessity that is imposed upon him of keeping 
up his extraordinary expenditures fo flow. + 


sonable time. This is the mere 

damage that is felt on either side. Who shall 

estimate the injury to the affections? Dis. 

appointed expectations of s comfortable 

home; of dowries, jointures, and pin-money; 

of the envy and admiration of the world,— 

these all enter into the account. Suits foe 
breach of promise of marriage are instituted 


suits will be first to deprive readers of newspa- 
pers of the most interesting and amusing lit- 
erature that is now periodically spread before 
them. There may be wars and rumorsof 
war, and the circulation may not be sensibly 
affected thereby; but a good breach-of-prom- 
ise suit, with plenty of amatory corréspond- 
ence, never fails to bring up the dividends. 
Another effect will be the destruction of s 
flourishing branch of employment at present 
maintained by adventurers and blackmailers. 
When it ceases to be a legal offense to prom- 
ise to marry not to fulfill the promise, 
there will not be so frequent misunder 
standings on subject as arise now. It 
will not be considered in certain classes of 
society a clever stroke of policy to gain such 
a promise by stratagem or a species of moral 
duress, and the persons who suffer will not 
stand in need of much sympathy. 
— ——U— 
higher sense of independence to the gilded 
youth who have heretofore been prevented 
by their unfortunate wealth from entering 
into rash engagements. They may then 
form as many such engagements as they . 
please, and by experiment discover, as they 
could in no oth: way, which ‘a the girl of 
their hearts. 

The only persons nowadays wav over In 
stitute suits for breach of promise of mar 
riage are women, and generally those women 
whose sensibilities are too dull to be injured. 
The remedy bas been rejected for genera- 


promise is often ahigh and solemn duty. 
The change of affection on either side iss 
sufficient reason for not marrying. Such 


is only an imperative reason, not 
before, for proceeding no further in the basi- 


fortune, or of health, or of character, not 
only may, but generally ought to, break un 


~~. 


engagement, What is true of any of bees 


cases is true of any case that can be com 
ceived when one party to an engagement for 
any reason desires to terminate it. Since 
the theory is so, and the practice also among 
decent people, why should an exception be 
made in favor of those who have neither 
good feelings nor good sense to guide them? 
The law ought in no case to be used as @ 
means of unhappy marriages; 
and it can have only this effect, so far as N 
has any, in retaining the action for breach of 
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tati ves that had controlled 

o pocket for many years. It made 

of economy, and reduced 

of the Government below 

Among the results is 

of the Interior Department 

noted, and this reduction falls most 
See” the Pension Bureau; as a con- 
—— we now 104,000 claims for 
on account of service and injury in 
to maintain the Union, which 


> 


permanent disability in bat- 

to save the Government from the as- 
galt of Rebels, and while widows and 
orphsns. deprived of their support by the 
thee of husbands and fathers in the same 
gre left to beg in vain for a recogni- 

of their claims, it is proposed to give 

ay $7,000,000 annually to a class of per- 
who are not suffering, who have no 

2 claims upon Government bounty, 
pds rtion of whom served in 
si ranks, and brought on the ills for 
tich Union soldiers cannot now receive 


a2 compensation. Such a proposition 


ve and an outrage. 
wms scheme of Mexican and Indian war 
ons is essentially a Democratic measure. 
position to it in the Houso is almost 
ely Republican. The Democrats are 
25 unanimously in favor of it as a sop 
b the Confederate clement in Congress 
ich will enjoy the largest benefit 
fom the passage of the measure. The 
I makes a sweeping repeal of the present 
elne prohibiting the payment of pen- 
' gon moneys to those who served in the 
ebellion. In this manner it opens 
the way for the future consideration (when 


the Confederate element shall be stronger in 
doch Houses) of a wholesale system of pen- 
ons to those who fought on the Confeder- 
we side during the War of the Rebellion. 

opposition the bill has encountered 

‘from the Republicans in the House is not 
solely because of the exceptional benefits it 
confers upon ex-Rebels, since the Republic- 
ans magnanimously consented to restore to 
the pension rolls the names of those entitled 
to bounty on account of service in both the 
Mexican war and that of 1812 who had been 

ped by reason of their connection with 
the But the Republican opposi- 
tion to this measure is on its own demerits. 
There is no justice or patriotism in giving 
able-bodied men a permanent annual pen- 
gion because they may have fought Mexican 
Grease and Digger Indians for a few days, 
while men who served for years in the Union 
nabe receive and are entitled to no pension 
under the law. The Democratic pretense to 
economy is fraudulent when it cuts down 
pf so that 104,000 claims for 
pensions cannot even be considered, 
and then turns about to expend $7,000,000 
antually in granting pensions to men who 
have no claim upon further Government 
bounty,—incinding even Jerry Davis, the ex- 
President of the Confederacy. 

_ ‘The United States Government has never 
been ungrateful to those who have rendered 
it ervice in time of war. In the case of 
fall term of his service, and received, be- 
des, 160 actes of land at a time when pub- 
iand-warrants 


tied im the service, but to divide up 
$7,000,000 à year among about 75,000 per- 
Wes without regard to term of service, to 
5 sufferings, or to present condition. 
bisa barefaced swindle on the taxpayers of 
fhe nation, urged mainly by the Confeder- 
. Brigadiers in Congress in their own in- 
lerest and that of their friends. The people 
will not forgive such an act of profligacy to 
man who votes for it. 


LOUIS KOSSUTH’S PROPHECIES. 
_ The Contemporary Review for February 
@ontains an article enti „What Is in 
Store for Europe. The author of it is Louis 
Kossutru, who is described as ‘‘ex-Governor 
of Hungary.” We know him, not so much 


iis ane 4 Mbetslor in 6 manner ond of 0 
time when he knew not, having put in mo- 


Mguence Of the agitations which he more 
fen any other man promoted; and it 
Was, all things considered, the wisest 


and since the breaking out of the 

Russia and Turkey seems to 

unfortunate and dangerous. 

his present article in the Contempo- 

which is based on two of his previous 
 ‘Miterances, namely: (1) That, instead of 


‘The argument of Kossvrn is that Austria 
tefrained from interference on behalf of 
Tarkey when it might have spoken effectual- 
P. and now, too late, seeks to negotiate. As 
un wis too slow to negotiate then, it is too 
flow to make definitive demands now. 
_ SUsto-Hungary had every motive to induce 
n to defend the Turks. They constituted the 


* 


very last dyke of Austria and Hungary 
Det the flood of Panslavo-Czarism.” 
3 Hungary and Austria and of 

dynasty ruling these countries will be- 


ene endangered in the highest degree if 


© Of the results of the present be that the 


| to secure the desires of the Slavic and Ron. | 


ungary that has 
pened in Turkey. The Russians — a 
agents among the Roumans and Slavs of 
Hungary to stir up rebellion and sedition, 
just as they formerly sent agents among the 
and Slavs of the Turkish Empire. 
There will be a similar appeal to the senti- 
ment of nationality, similar reports of bar- 
barities and oppressions, similar protests on 
behalf of Ohristianity and humanity, and, 
finally, a similar armed intervention. 
Such,“ writes Kossurn, is the habitual 
modus operandi of Russia. So she did with 
Poland, so she did with Turkey, and so she 
will de with Austria and Hungary; unless 
now, at the eleventh hour, when six of the 
nine Sibylline books are already burat, the 
Cabinet of Vienna raises her determinations 
to the level of the impending peril.” 
So writes the old man eloquent. It is 
a pleasure to read his burning words, whether 
there be any grounds for his apprehensions 
or not. He is so sincere a man, so earnest a 
patriot, and so deep a political student that 
his warnings have more than ordinary 
value. In the case of Austria, however, his 
prejudices may have overcome his judgment. 
The most obvious policy is not the best one, 
and that which would have induced Austria 
to form an alliance with Turkey merely 
from jealousy of Russia is scarcely worthy of 
a Kossurn. It would have been an unnatural 
alliance, to begin with, because the Turk has 
no affinity with any other European race. 
It would, in the second place, have alienated 
the Russians and Slavs of Turkey much more 
effectually than any policy of neutrality 
could. Finally, it would have exhausted the 
resources of Austria needlessly in a foreign 
cause, and left her powerless to resist the 
encroachments of Germany, which are far 
more to be apprehended than those of Rus- 
sia. The latter Power, indeed, has not of 
late been gaining ground in the affections of 
the Rouman and Slavic people of Turkey. 
The terms of peace are satisfactory neither 
to Roumania nor to Servia; and, if affairs 
goon as they are going, the natural alles of 
the old provinces of Turkey may not be the 
Russians, but the Austrians and the Hun- 
garian Slavs. 
It would not much surprise us to see the 
Democracy of New York go slow” on silverat 


the next State Convention. We invited the 
metropolitan newspapers a little while ago to 


count noses among their State exchanges and | 


let us know precisely how many papers favored 
silver or were on the fenge. Up to the hour of 
going to press we have received no. answer. 
Upon looking through the peep-hole into the 
retort we observe that the backbone of the 
Chairman of the State Committee, Mr. Pur- 
CELL, bas already crumbled away. 


The Warden of the New Jersey State Von. 
Gen. Mort, has been proved guilty of such 
amiable practices as saturating sick convicts 
with alcohol and touching them off, and of 
using the gag, the stretcher, the paddle, the 


* dungeon, starvation, and ſce-batus to maintain 


a very inferior sort of discipline. His defense 
is that he was by no means so cruel as his 
predecessors, not that he is a bon Mort. 

Manchester, N. H., produces the blue-ribbon 
faithless wife of the period, who runs away with 
a married man, takes all her husband's money, 
and leaves him a letter urging him to take care 
of her aged ma. The idea that the retention of 
a mother-in-law atones for the flight of a wife is 
cool, considering what an open winter this has 
been. 


A little incident in Congress last week may 
thus be recounted in a form where statistics are 
wedded to immortal verse: 

RuTuErRrorp B. 
Hayes, he 
Vetoed House Bill ten-ninety-three. 
rer the Ve- 
To passed the a 
Bill, one - uinety-six to seventy-three. 


A resident of San Pedro, Texas, killed his 
wife with a hatchet because she would not get 
out of bed first to make the fire. A Coroner’s 
jury composed of married men brought in a ver- 
dict of Died from natural causes, and the 
bereaved husband is already spoken of as the 


dark horse in the coming Senatorial contest. 
eee eee eee 


It is about this time of year that in strongly- 
Republican neighborhoods the astute Demo- 
crat, with a catoptric nose and a breath that a 
conscientious interpreter of the Excise laws 
would gauge and have stamped, sets about or- 
ganizing Prohibition parties. 

eee ee eee 

In February, 1878, Samivet Cox speaks of 
Mr. Hayes as a fraud.” In March, 1877, 
Samive. Cox, laboring to get an office from 
Mr. Hares for Grores H. BurLER, wrote to 
him as Mr. President.“ SaulvzEL, our boy, 
bevare of the record! 

— — — 

The mother of the period, when her offspring 
falters from a jammy mouth that he hasn’t been 
near the preserves, says, Now you know that 
you are telling me an unwritten history.“ 


In view of the recent disclosures in European 
diplomacy it might be well hereafter to speak of 
the Great Weaknesses of Europe rather than of 
the Great Powers. 


A Boston reporter has just died at Richford, 
Vt., from diſuhing well-water. How many 
more of these awful warnings will be needed! 


Our Southern friends appear very anxious to 
have the Union as it was before the War, in 
the days of Brooxs and Bos Toomss. 

— — 


A question for the debating societies— W here- 
in does Cornu (whisky) and Rock (candy)”’ dif- 
fer from whisky and sugar? 


The original Blackmailer—Epwarp the 


Black Prince. (Pat’d March 4, 1878.) 
Members of a feet aristocracy—St. Louis 


girls. 


th 


PERSONAL. 


A case of Big Amy —Miss Amy Huff, of 
Halifax, N. S., issix feet nine inches in height, 
and weighs 326 pounds. 

Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens will teach San- 
scrit at Amherst this summer, and next year re- 
turn to reside in Europe. 

Col. DeLancey Kane’s mantle—top-coat 
that is—is to fall on the shoulders of a wealthy 
young New-Yorker, Mr. Emanuel Einstein, who 
will drive to Pelham and back daily this scason. 


Gov. Williams, of Indiana, has put away 
his little blue jeans,—doesn"t wear em any more. 
He goes dressed in spotless broadcloth. clothing 
of the genus store. Gone to meet H. G. 's white 


hat. 

Josh Billings, otherwise Mr. Shaw, is six 
feet high, with the face of a New England farmer, 
with deep-set gray eyes with great winking capaci- 
ty at times of jest, a hooked nose, and a mouth of 
droll expression. The face is indicative of strong 
common sense, and it is framed in a full head of 
long, wiry, iron-gray hair. 

Mr. Stilson Hutchins, of the Washington 
Post, remarked in a Personal varagraph that 
Senator Conover ought to shoot his hat, —a terrible 
old white sombrero with a disreputable black band. 
—adding that the bill fora new hat onght to be sent 
to the Post. Mr. Conover thereupon selected a 
$5 oft hat and sent in the bill. which was paid. 
The undismayed editor chronicles the fact, and 
adde: If anybody can be found in the city who 
is dealing in new heads we will pay for one dozen 
for the use of the Senate. 


— ö 
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RAILROADS. * 


The Sufferings of New York 
Through Discrimina- 
tion. 


Action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce in Relation 
Thereto. 


The Old Row Between the St. Louis & 
doutbeastern and Louisville 
& Nashville, 


THE FREIGHT DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST NEW YORK, 

An important meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York was held last Friday 
to receive the report of the Committce on Rail- 
roa l Transportation in regard to the discrimina- 
tion practiced by the transportation lines 
against New York. The report is a document 
prepared with ability, and sets forth very clearly 
the principal methods in which discrimination 
is made against the commerce of New York. 
The New York Herald thus comments upon this 


matter: 

The merchants and shippers of New York held a 
meeting in the Chamber of Commerce yesterday 
to receive the report of the Commiitee appointed 
by them some time ago to consider the subject of 
railroad transportation. Itis to be regretted that 
the business-men of New York have not sooner 
comprehended the fuct that the remiesness of our 
own and the activity of other seaport cities 
have diverted from us a large — 
of the business which legitimaf®ly 
belongs to us, and which ought to have helped to 
enrich our own merchants instead of those of 
other cities. It is ridiculous to talk of ** rivalry” 
between New York on the oue side and such places 
as Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Montreal 
on the other side. Nevertheless, the growth of 
New Yoru may pe seriously impeded and other At- 
jantic seaports may be temporarily oenefited by an 
unwiee and obstructive policy on the part of our 
city. and there is no good reason why even this 
much of the profit of our natural advantages 
should be thrown away. It does not speak weil 
tor the intelligence or the energy of our commer- 
cial men that they have remained supine up to 
tais time, and that when they do wake up to the 
importance of the subject they scarcely seem com- 
petent to the task of considering it in the broad 
and comprehensive mauner it demands, 

New York is naturally the Atlantic seaport of the 
United States. We have a harbor accessible in all 
seasons and safe at all times, unrivaied in its 
facilities and capable of accommodating the ship- 
ping of the world. Our rivet-fronts give us docks 
which art could scarcely equal for satiety, accom- 
modation, or extent. The city owns these docks, 
and its evident policy should be to make their con- 
veniences better and their expenses lower than any 
other docksin the world. Our connections wit 
the West, by which oceanand inland commerce 
are united, are better than those of any 
other Atlantic seaport. We have the Erie Canal, 
the unrivaled highway for the trans- 
portation of grainfrom the West and of heavy 
merchandise to the West during the season of nav- 
igation. We bave railroads which are longer from 
a given point in the West than those running there- 
from to Baltimore or Philadelphia, but which, by 
reason of their casy grades, can be worked cneap- 
er than the rival lines. No possible competition 
could therefore harm New York if the people of 
the city were as alive to their interests as are the 
people of other places. We bear the same relation 
to the smaller seaports that a wholesale business 
bears toa retail house. The magnitude of our 
commerce demands that our dock aud termina! fa- 
cilities should be cheaper and better than theirs. 
and it is the fault of our short-sighted policy if 
they are not so. 

The railroad companies forming what are called 
the pool lines pretend that they are justified in 
making discriminating rates of freight against New 
York, because the trunk linesto Baltimore and 
otber cities fromthe West are shorter than our 
own. Thisis all asham,-invented to cover the 
schemes or policies of railroad managers, which 
are always a mystery to the outside world. A man 
would naturally expect to pay less for a carriage to 
carry him ten miles ona level, well-paved high- 
way than to carry him five miles up the Catskill! 
Mountains. The New York Centra! Railroad runs 
on an almost level grade ite whole distance. The 
Erie does nearly the same, and when her narrow 
gauge is completed will be worked at as little ex- 
pense as the Central. The Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia roads are at a great disadvantage in this 
respect and are worked at a much heavier expense. 


| Besides, New York's large trade entitles her to 


better rates from the railroads than are accorded 
to leas important customers. 

The present movement of the business men will 
be uctive of good if it can be properly direct - 
ed. It is necessary, however, to take a broad, 
comprehensive view of our present necessities if 
we are to secure any material benefit to the com- 
merce of New York. We do not share in the 
fear that any other city on the continent 
can become a serious rival to this metrop- 
olis, out that does not justify us in sitting idiy by 
and neglecting to improve our natural advantages. 
There is no reason why we should attempt to inter- 
fere wita the inevitabie laws of trade or strive to 
wrest from commerce undue privileges for any 
particular interests. Our position is such that we 
must perforce grow with the growtnand strengthen 
with the strength of the whole nation, aud if we 
only display proper enterprise and exercise a broad 
intelligence in treating the questions that are vital 
to our commercial interests, we shall have no 
occasion to look with jealousy on the prosperity of 
our neighbors or to borrow any trouble about our 
own supremacy. 


THE ST. LOUIS & SOUTHEASTERN 
Vs. THE LOUISVILLE & NASH- 
VILLE. 

The St. Louis Republican says: The St. Louis 
& Southeastern has at last won its injunction 
suit against the Louisville & Nashville. Word 
was received in the city yesterday that Judge 
Ballard of Louisviile had granted the injunction 
asked for by the Southeastern. The text of 
this decision was not given in the telegraphic 
announcement, but will be along in a few days. 
The winning ot this suit is a great victory for 
the Southeastern, and through them the City of 
St. Louis. The history of the case may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The Louisville 
& Nashville is the chief Southern connection of 
the St. Louis & Soutbeastern. The two 
roads had many differences of opinion 
for several years, and there were mutual re- 
crimivations innumerable. ‘Through the instru- 
mentality of the Louisville & Nashville the 
Southeastern was thrown out of the Green line. 
The climax of the system of bulldozing adopted 
by the Louisville & Nashville was reached last 
spring and summer, when the Louisville & 
Nashville refused to receive freight irom the 
Southeastern except upon the prepayment of 
full arbitrary local rates. So far as points 
reached by the Louisville & Nashville were 
concerned, this very severe action ruined the 
Southeastern business. Some time in July or 
August the Southeastern applied at 
Nashville for an _ injunction restraining 
the Louisville & Nashville from charg- 
ing them any higher rates than 
they charged on Northern connections. 
The case was trausferred to Louisville, and 
came up in October before Judge Bland Bal- 
lard of the United States Circuit Court. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway 
was coupled with the Louisville & Nashville 
in the suit, but the root of all the trouble lay 
with the latter road. A law of Tenuesse of 1852 
reads as follows: 

Every railroad com pany, when required, shall 
receive on its branches the full loaded freight 
cars of all other companies, trausport them 10 
their destination, and return them without 
charging for the transportation of the goods, 
wares, merchandise, aud produce therein any 
greater rate of freight than théy charge for 
similar transportation in their own cars.“ 

The Louisville & Nashville, by charging the 
Southeastern higber rates than it did the Iron 
Mountain and other Northern connections, open- 
ly violated tne above act, and it was chiefly on 
account of this act that the injunction was sued 
for and obtained. 

The Southeastern has been fighting for a long 
time, almost singie-handed, its very powerful 
and rich Southern rival, and is at last, by the in- 
terference of the United States Courts, about to 
regain its full rights. Not long since the South- 
eastern was admitted tothe Green Line by a vote 
of Southern railroads, in which the Louisville & 
Nashville cast the only pay. The little one at 
present is away ahead, and the generai result is 
good for St. Louis 

i * OO Coe 

SUICIDE. 

Special Dispatch to The Tribune. 

SPRINGFIELD, III., March 3.—William Cary, 
an insane man of this city, recently from Jack- 
sonville, who was about being returned there 
ou account of a return of his mania, took 
arsenic to-day, and died carly this evening. A 
Corover’s inquest to-night developed the fact 
that he had threatened suicide rather than be 
sent back to the asylum. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

Parana, Feb. 25.—A new voicano has been 
discovered by an officer of the United States 
flagship Omaha, in Patagonia, and the name of 
the ship Omaha is proposed for it. 

C. G. Scrafford, the first American extradited 
from Peru under the existing treaty, accused of 
forging school bonds in Kansas. arrived here un- 
der guard en route for New York the 20th inst., 


but was set at li by the Pavama Govern- 
The Fade in a letter to the 


Cons his 
action says: “Whatever be the de 
gree of C. G. Scraiford’s tas ap alleged 


t 


The, 


5 this 
omdlan 

Colombian waters, since no treaty 
tradition of criminals has been 
tween our Republicand the North American 
Union, and such an act would be in violation of 
the established rules governing such cases 
under international laws.“ 


NEW YORK CANALS. 


Report of the Wells Commission—How the 
Canals May Be Successful and Self-Sup- 
porting. 

New York Evenina Post, March 1. 
We have reccived the report of the Commis- 

sion. consisting of David A. Wells, L. J. N. 
tark, and William-Thurstone, appointed last 

year to report upon the subject of canal tolls, 

with svecial reference to the subject of revenues 
and the growth of the commerce of. the canals. 

The following is a summary of their recom- 


mendations: 

Tne Commissioners’ find that up to 1866 the 
State had lost $7,472,922 as a result of en ng 
in the business of canal construction and man- 
agement. but that if the State had run the 
Erie and Champlain Canals as a business in- 
vestment, unembarrassed by expenditures upon 
the others, it would bave obtained an annual 
average net profit for each one of the twenty- 
six years prior to 1872 of $2,148,410. As to 
the constitutional provision requiring that 
there shall be paid from the annual sur- 
plus of the canals a certain sum for the 
extinguishment of the canal debt, the report de- 
clares that it is abrogated by natural laws.“ 
that is to say, no surplus revenue is ever likely 
hereafter to be placed at the disposition of the 
State. Nothing, in the opinion of your Com- 
mission, is mre certain than that under no sys- 
tem of tolls adjustment and canal managemen 
suited tu the times, can à revenue be expect 
from the canals that will more than suffice to 
maintain them in a good workable condition 
and defray the expenses of their administra- 
tion.“ As a result ot the analysis of the various 
elements entering into canal finances, the Com- 
mission find that there will be no necessity for 
any further expenditures on account of extraor- 
dinary repairs, and thatthe prim@ipal and in- 
terest of any existing debt charged to the canals, 
as well as the $200,000 per annum which, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, the canals are to pay 
toward the support of government, must be 
raised in some other mauner than by a draft 
upon canal revenues, 

NEEDED CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 

The Commission recommends: 

„% Virst—To make dll haste to amend or repeal 
the provision of the State Constitution which 
inflexiblv limits the amount that can under any 
circumstances be expended in any one year on 
the canals. It does not seem probable that this 
provision could ever have been adopted, if the 
existing circumstances could have been antici- 
pated at the time of its adoption. 80 long as it 
remains in force, the canals are Hable to be 
closed, or at least seriously embarrassed, at any 
moment during the business season of the year 
for want of the necessary funds to operate or 
repair them. 

„ Second—To determine in Avance of the 
opening of the canals for the season of 1878 
what amount of revenue, uuder a system of 
tolls that willallow of successful’ competition 
with the railroads, is reasonably certain to be 
earned by the canals for the current fiscal year: 
and then further determine that no efforts 
shall be spared by those in authority and trust 
to make such earnings and the year’s expéndi- 
tures fully correspond, trusting to the good 
fortune that intelligent supervision and fore- 
sight always go far to command that nothing 
extraordinary demanding unusual expenditure 
will happen. 

* Judging from experience, it would seem as 
if under asystem of tolls, no higher than pre- 
vailed during the past season. and which in the 
main were satistactory to the forwarding inter- 
ests, arevenue of over eight hundred thousand 
at least might safely be anticipated from the 
canal carvings for the year.“ 

EFFECT OF THE LATERAL CANALS. 

Of the burden of the lateral canals the re- 
port says: Could the constitutional canals be 
at once relieved from tne further burden of tne 
canals which it is in the power of the Legisla- 
ture to discontinue, there could be little doubt 
that the canal revenues of the current year 
would be sufficient to meet the Auditor’s esti- 
mates for the year’s fiscal uirements; while 
to continue, at the demand of purely local and 
sectional interests, and at this crisis to saddle 
the main canals with the cost of maintaining 
lateralis, which years of costly experience have 
demonstrated the folly of ever building; which 
no private interests could afford to take asa 
gift on condition of keeping in repair; 
which a period of the prescription of 
almost nominal rates for their use has abund- 
antly proved, that to she people af the districts 
they traverse these canals are not of sufficient 
importance to warrant apy considerable using, 
is in effect to assert the expediency of provid- 
ing for the little, at the expense, if not paraly- 
sis, of an interest that intimately concerns the 
prosperity of the whole state.“ 

CANALS AND RAILROADS, a 

The report discusses at length the advantages 
of canals and railroads, and sums up as follows: 
It will be rash t- assert that the New York 
canals, by reason of the swifter methods of rail- 
way transportation, have outiived their useful- 
ness. So long as the bulk of Eastern-bound 
freights to the seaboard consists mainly of grain, 
vegetables, and lumber, aud the Western-bound 
freight is largely made up of coal, machinery 
galt, and other bulky commodities, the canal 
avenue, it would seem, must for many years to 
come remain a very important and serviceable 
highway for traffic. The change in recent years 
in the business that centres at St. Louis, from 
the water-ways to the rail, has been already 
pointed out; and yet, at the same time, it is the 
opinion of those in St. Louis most competent 
to form a 1 on this subject that, while 
the bulk of the commerce of that city is now 
transacted by rail, the railroads, nevertheless. 
do not prove themselves able to compete with 
the 4 River as a hichway for the trans- 
portation of heavy and bulky freights, such as 
grain, hay, ores, tobacco, ete.” 

COLLECTION OF REVENUBS. 

Of the methods of collecting canal revenues 
the report says: Practically there would seem 
to be but three methods available for collecting 
revenue for the use of the canals; and, in the 
order of their simplicity, they may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 

First -A uniform toll or cifarge per boat per 
mile, moving cast and west, respectively. 

** Second—A uniform rate per ton per mile on 
all products or commodities, moving east and 
west, respectively. 

00 Third—A system of tolls discriminating 
moderately in respect to certain products or 
com modities. 

Tue first simple method of tolling will, 
therefore, easily bring (provided the business is 
transacted) any definite amount of revenue that 
may be considered requisite or necessary to 
draw from the canals, with an avoidance of the 
use of weigh-locks (after the tonnege of the 
boat has been once ascertained), and all necessi- 
ty for the employment of inspectors and detail- 
ed manifests of the contents of boats, or the 
several items of their cargoes. The Commis- 
sion find, however, so strong objection to this 
simple boat tollasameans of coilecting the 
canal revenue, mainly on the ground that the 
change is tuo radical, contrary to all precedents, 
aud as affording an apparent advantage to 
newly-built boats possessing large capacity, and 
commanding, by reasen of their qual- 
itv, the highest rates of freight, that they have 
little expectation that it will find favor or be 
adopted. Theoretically it is the best plan; and 
can auything ever be practically wrong that is 
in truth theoretically right! In point of sim- 
plicity, and as placing the canal as near as pos- 
sible in the position of a turudike road,—which 
is its true position,—it would seem to be the 
best plan, and a brief experience would un- 
doubtedly demonstrate it to be such. 

„The adoption of Scheme No, 2 and the 2 
posed rates would constitute a marked reduc- 
tion of the existing tolls,—approximately to 
the extent of 10 per centum on Eastern 
bound freight, and 28 per centum on Western 
bound freicht. But taking into consider- 
ation the economy and simplicity of ad- 
ministration which the of 
this scheme would entail, 
mission feel sanguine that if the business of the 
canals is dependent on the degree of tolls to oe 
levied tor their use, on the manner of assessing 
the tolls, and on the ability of the vanals to com- 
pete with the railroads, the proposed uniform 
and reduced rules wij] not only yield the reve- 
nue as above estimated, but will so augment 
the traffic that an annual revenue of from 
$540,000 to $350,000 can be safely relied on. 

Every complication of rates in any eystem of 
taxation tends to corruption. Every sitmplifica- 
tion, on the other hand, is the surest guarantee 
against corruption and iu favor of — 1 A 
situpler system can be easier and con- 
trolled; a complex system is difficult to control, 
and expensive to supervise. For instance, sup- 

a boat, freichted with commodities weigh- 
ing 200 tous in the to clear from 
Buffalo for New York, or tide-water. Under a 
uniform rate of one (1) mill, per ton, per mile, 
there would be po necessity for any 
or inspection of cargo. 24 2 —— 

ly have to be weighed, tonnage 
— ssed. On the other hand. r ees 


eleven different 
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presented are not to be considered, there is no 
other alternative (if revenue for the use of the 
canals is to be sought for) but to maintain sub- 
stantially the present system, with the rates as 
established in the spring of 1877. But this sys- 
tem, without abandoning the principle of dis- 
crimination and exceptions on which it is based, 
can, in the opinion of the Commission, be great- 
lv improved and simplified by sweeping away 
the present long and complicated ule of 
specific tolls on a large number of specificaliy 
enumerated articles, or products, and substitut- 
ing a reclassification of products and consolioa- 
tion of existing rates. 
SHALL THE CANALS BE FREB! 

Ou the subject of freeing the canals from. 
all tolis and charges, the Commission, not be- 
ing unapimous, m no specific recommenda- 
tions. It is the on, bowever, of at least 
one member of the mission, that to advo- 
cate the making of the canals entirely tree, and 
to require the expenditures nece to admin- 
ister and maintain them to be paid out of the 
proceeds of general State taxation, is in effect 
to advocate the speedy abandonment and de- 
struction of the canals. 

‘“* There is no evidence that the canals have 
outlived their usefulness, and are unable, under 
proper administration and judicious tolling, to 
successfully compete in respect tothe trans- 
port of an immense tonnage of staple produc- 
tions against the railroads. On this point the 
Commission are unanimous, and believe that 
there is yet a large possible future of profit aud 
employment fora judicious canal system as a 
means of transportation.“ 


TYTUS---DICKEY. 


A Primary Issue in Cincinnati’s Great Scan- 
dal ReachedGreat Claims of This Affair 
upon Advanced Gossipers’ Attention. 

Special Dispatch to The Tribune. 
Cincinnati, O., March 8.—The first act in 
the great. Tytus-Dickey case came to a conclu- 
sion at Hamilton about 1 o’clock this morning, 
the jury finding John B. Tytus guilty of breach 
of promise, and assessing damages at $6,000. 

Interest in the case was so great that crowds of 

ple remained up till after midnight to hear 
he verdict. The trial occupied just a week. 

The testimony adduced as to the existence of a 
m tract was slight, but it was suf- 
ficient to satisfy a majority of the public that 
Tytus was responsible for the child. The next 
step will be a criminal trial for bastardy, 
which will come on in about three 
weeks. The complications growing out of the 
case multiply, several personal encounters and 
threats of duel» being among the latest. A 
rumor is afloat to the effect. that Tytus’ wife, 
who was a wealthy heiress, will abandon him 
should the next suit go against him. It is un- 
dersteod that Miss Dickey has had more than 
one eligible offer of marri since her troubles 
began, and that, when she has fully vindicated 
her character from the assaults which the de- 
fense have made upon it, will accept one of 
them. She is a woman of fine appearance, en- 
gaging manners, and, until recently, has been 
popular in the beet circles of society in Middle- 
town and Cincinnati. In addition to the bas- 
tardy case, several libel suits and burglary cases 
growing out of the scandal are still pending. 


THE WEATHER. 

Orriczs or THe Curer SIGNAL OFFICER, 
Wasurneton, D. C., March 4—1 a. m.—Indica- 
tions—For the Lake Region, rising barometer, 
diminishing northwest winds, partly cloudy 
weather, and along the Lower Lakes and Lake 
Huron, light snows, followed in the,Upper Lake 
Region by a falling barometer and warmer 


southwesterly winds. 
GENSRAL OBSERVATIONS, 
Cu1caeo. March 3—Midn'ght. 
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TEMPERANCE AT DWIGHT. 

Apecial Dispatch to The Tribune. 
Dwrenrt, III., March 3.—The temperance tidal 
wave struck this village last Monday, and has 
steadily increased in strength, until it now 
threatens to sweep the town, Already nearly 


five hundred persons have signed the pledge. 
This includes men, women, and children. Hard 
and contirmed drinkers, moderate drinkers, and 
those who have never tasted a drop are joining 
the Royal Purple Ribbon Movement. If the 
road» were passable so that the people from the 
country could get into town and take part in 
the meetings there is no telling where this 
would end. Saloon-keepers look blue, as this 
uprising means here no license.. We have seven 
saloons running here now which pay $300 apiece, 
and the loss of this revenue another year will, 
of course, have to be made up bya direct 
corporation tax. g 
A PITTSBURG RIOT SUIT. 
Special Diapatch to The Tribune. 

Pirrssure, Pa., March 3.—The Pullman 
Palace Car Company, of Chicago, entered suit 
Saturday evening against the County of Alle- 
gheny for property destroyed during the July 
riots. ‘Tbe property destroyed . consisted of 
eight palace cars and their furniture, and the 
amount of damages claimed is $76,304.00. D. 
T. Watson, Esq., is attorney for the Company. 
A change of venue to Beaver County wiil prob- 
ably be applied for and granted, as in other riot 
suits against the couuty. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIP NEWS, 

New Tonk, March 3.—Arrived, the steamers 
City of Richmond frum Liverpool, and Somer- 
set from Bristol. 

Lowpon, March 8.—The stegmship City of 
Berlin from New York has arrived out. 

Quzenstowsn, March 3.—The steamer Peru- 
vian from Baltimore has arrived. 


DROWNED. 

Sr. Lours, March 3.—A body taken from the 
river was ideuvtified to-day astnat of Henry 
Falk, amerchant of Farmington, Mo. He came 
to St. Louis in October, purchased a stock of 

and consulted a physician, after which 
all trace of him was lost. Foul play is suspect- 
ed, but the remains were too much decayed to 
obtain any satisfactory result from an examins- 
tion. 
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GREEN BACK ERS. 
Special Dispatch to The 

Joust, III., March 3.—A large and enthu- 
silastic mass-meeting of Greenback and Work- 
ingmen was held at the Court-House last even- 
ing. The Toledo platform was read and 
and the name vf the National y 
ratified. At the close of the meeting, a 
number came forw signed their ; 
to the platform. : 


THE GREAT WILL. 

New Tonk. March 3.—Mr. Ulinton, counsel 
for William H. Vanderbilt, says there is abso- 
lutely no ground for the rumors — 9 suit 
of Corneilus Vanderbilt has been or is about to 
be settled by the payment of $1,000,000. 


SCHENCK’S MINE. 
Nuw Yorx, March 3.—A motion fora new 


sessment and collection of 
and none ought to be 


trial in the famous $5,000,000 Emma Mine suit 
has been denied. 


The Disastrous Inundations in 
California. 


Losses of Property Reckoned at Mill- 
ions of Dollars. 


THE GREAT CALIFORNIA FLOOD. 
netaco Bulletin. 


San Fra 

Sax Francisco, Feb. 23.—It was in my line of 
duty to make a day trip up the Sacramento 
River on Wednesday last, and to witness the 
scenes Of that night in Sacramento and to re- 
turn to this city last night. And while I shall 
attempt to portrav some of those scenes, 1 wish 
to declare at the start that no pen can fully 
describe, no pencil faithfully delineate the ter- 
rible events which have transpired in and about 
Sacramento and along the river during the past 
week. 

In journeying up the stream, although its 
great beight and turbulent course has created 
more or less damage, here and there, after you 
leave Bevicia, yet the injury and loss sustained 
does not aggregate anything, comparatively 
speaking, until you reach Sherman Island. 
Here the destruction has been almost complete, 
and a great many people have not only lost all 
of their stock and implements of farming and 
of other tire, but they have been driven from 
their homes, some of them at the dead of night, 
their nouses and cribs have floated away or 
tovpled over in ruin, and themselves wander- 


ers at present in other parts. The situation 
of Sherman Island ou Wednesday beg- 
gars description. It is one of the largest 
islands on the Sacramento River, one of the 
most populous, the most fertile, and contained 
a good many desirable farms. Iu addition to 
the raising of stock and grain, there are several 
dairy and potato ranghes on this island, and, 
up to Monday evening last, all the inhabitants 
were happy and coutented, and dreaming of 
abundant crovs and corresponding prosperity. 
But Tuesday the levee had broken in many 

laces, and on Wednesday almost the entire 
sland was inundated. It was a most heart- 
rending spectacle to witness the raging stream 
penetrating all parts of the island, and carryi 
with it destruction and desolation upon all 
sides, if not, indeed, death. I cannot believe 
but that some human lives must have been lost 
upon Tuesday night and Wednesday, so fast 
and so furiously did the element surround 
plantation, field, and homestead. 

Proceeding up the river on Wednesday, the 
higher you reached the more widespread seem- 
ed the ravages of the flood. The levees were 
broken all along on both sides, the only excep- 
tions being on Grand Island, and that since has 
shared the fate of the others. All of the houses 
on the left hand side were surrounded with wa- 
ter, and the stock fur the most part drowned. 
You could see the inmates of these floating cot- 
tages, either at the wiudows or doors, in impro- 
vised floats, looking the very picture of help- 
lessness and despair Now and then, to be sure, 
areal Mark Tapley would wave bis bandana, 
as ou. buat passed, and rend the air with joliy 
ejaculations. Reaching Grand Island, it seemed 
a neat little isle in a great ocean of water and 
despair. Upon the left, so far asthe eye could 
reach, there was. ope vast, unbroken 
sea, and no living thing to be seen for adistance 
of many miles. Grand Island on the right, with 
its hundreds ef orchards and vineyards, and 
with its fine display here and there of superior 
habitations, and its high. strong-looking levee, 
wore an air of safety and satisfaction. At in- 
tervals along its dyke could be seen parties wit- 
nessing the sad scenes of destruction upon the 
opposite side of the river. and then looking in- 
ward at their owu luxuriant fields of grain and 
grass, their sleek, fine stock, and happy homes, 
they would retire as the boat got out of sight, 
little dreaming that in mde gooy oe hours they, 
too, would be in the awful situation of their 
neighbors in Yolo. Leaving Grand Island the 
overflow took possession of both sides, and from 
this point to Sacramento our steamer struggled 
through what seemed to be a vast inland sea. 

Just before reaching Sacramento the rain 
poured down in torrents and the wind played | 
the part of a hurricance. The rain was so 
blinding, and the darkness of the evening so 
inky, that our boat was unable at one time to 
proceed, and our pilot tied up until the clouds 
broke a littie and the rain temporarily ceased. 
Then we again proceeded, and just before reach- 
ing the wharf at Sacramento we could dis- 
tinctly see the citizens of the noble city, which 
has been swept out of existence by fi and by 
fire on several occasions, at work upon the R- 
street levee, which had been seriously broken by 
the combined violence and destructiveness of 
wind and raia. It looked like a wierd scene in 
some meiodrama, as the dark objects upon the 
river bauk flitted to and fro amidst the flashing 
of lanterns and torches, in their noble efforts 
to impede the devastating progress of the 
dreadful storm. 

A few moments before our arrival a bolt of 
wind and rain seemed to have been hurled from 
the clouds with Titanic force. Every timber in 
our vessel creaked and groaned, and we could 
plainly hear the waves as they madly leapt upon 
and lapped the levec, and see in the evcentric 
shaft of light throwa from a trembied lantern, 
the fantastic movements of the nocturnal work- 
ers. Blast after blast of wind cruelly foliowed; 
the rain descended in almost blindiag and be- 
wildering sheets; agonized cries came over the 
angry waters from the thoroughly drenched 
and worn-out laborers; bells and whistles 
sounded, either from arriving steamers or from 
points of observation and alarm; the hurrying 
toward the breaks in the R-street levee was 
being made by hundreds of voluntee 
and there seemed a jubilee of terror an 
despair. At this juncture a steamer struck up 
a most horrible waltz upon that most infernal 
and unpardonable of ali other musical mon- 
stresities,—tne calione,—the silhouettes cast 
along the leyee looked like moving fantoccini, 
and fe seemed to me that a veritable Dance of 
Death was rife. 

The next morning 1 visited the levee, in- 
spected the breaks, and saw the most appalli 
sight that I have ever seen in my life occasion 
by a flood. No one, who is only acquainted 
with the situation through the medium of the 
Sacramento papers, can for one moment realize 
the dreadful effects of these disasters. It 
is true that the portion of the city that 
is under water is not the best portion, 
and it is well thatitis not. But, nevertheless, 
a great many poor families, who have little 
else than misery at tue best, have been 
ruthlessly driven from their little homes, and:a 
majority of them, when without the bounds of 
hospitality, have no place to lay their heads. 
It is a dreadful picture, deprived of all senti- 
ment. A 2 of the city is under 
water; habitations after habitations are either 
afloat, —— over, or caved in, while very 
many, although right side up, have become un- 
inhabitable on account of the high stage of the 
water. Fences and trees are prostrated wher- 
ever the eye can reach. Washington avenue, 
the other side of the river, is completely inun- 
dated and partially destroyed on account of 
breaks in the levee on the Yolo bank. Many 
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Special 

New York, March 8.—Kate Claxton, the 
* A e secured a divorce from ber 

usband, Lyon, in the New J : 
was married at “The Little Church. inal 
the Corner to-night to Charies . 
formerly a member of Mr. Wallack’s x 
Miss Claxton played in Albany Friday nicht, 
returning to this city this morning with 
her little daughter. During the morning she 
was joined by her father, mother, sister, and D. 


Mr. Stevenson callea. He had been absent in 
Ireland for some months, aud only returned to 
New York a week since, making his first ap- 


„ E. C. Houghton, Dr. 
Bot 1 ee 


and were driven 
Gillette 4 — —— the little * 
present at her mother’s At 
Mr. and Mrs. Ste ery 


Union-Place Hotel, Union Square, or the 
had heard of the up to that hour. 


* 
been reported ever since Claxton’s first 
a tien for a divorce that the ceremony last 
night might speedily follow after a 
her favor. 4 
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LABOR AND CAPITAL. 

Special Diapatch to The Tribune. | 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March 8.—The strike of 
the Sentinel printers ended at 1 o'clock this 
morning, when the managers recognized the 
fact that no printers could be secured to work 
at 30 cents, and to-night.the whole force wens 
to work at the old prices. 
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Don’t Slight Your Teeth— . 
Remember that upon their labor the health of the 
stomach depends. Keep them pe and, in 
order to do so, manipulate them with a brush 

ped in the fragrant Sozodont once or twice a day. 


A safe and faithful traveling companion, San- 
ford's Jamaica Ginger. 


- — — 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 


Amiéon’s New Toru tt Hats, Standard 
uality, reduced to $7. 2 h avenue, March 
1878. T. U. Tilton, Agent, Palmer House. 
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MEDICAL. 


SANFORD'S. 
RADICAL CURE 
4 


1 FOR 

INSTANTLY RELIEVES AND PERMANENTLY CURES 
SnxeEzine on Heap-Cotps, catuep AcuTs Ca- 
TARA; THICK, YELLOW, AND FOUL MATTERY AO- 
CUMULATIONS IN THe Nasal Passacks, CalLlLem 
Curontc CATARRH; ROTTING AND SLovenmne oF 
THE BONES OF THE NOSE WITH DISCHARGES OF 
LOATHMSOME MATTER TINGED WITH BLOOD, AND UL- 
CERATIONS OPTEN EXTENDING TO THE ENI. Ean; 
Tunoar, aND Lunes, caLtep Utcenative Ca- 


Tann. ALso Nervous Hxgapacus, Dummes, 
CLoupED Memory, 4 Loss or Nerves Power. 


This Great Local and Constitutional Remedy for the 


Catarrh, including Hay Fever and all sffections 
of the Eye, Kar, and Throat. is prepared 

by distillation, and contains in the form of 

essences, the greatest healing and purifying properties 
known to modern chemistry. 

By means of Dr. Sanford's Improved Inhaler, which 
accompanies every bottle free of charge, it ts inhaled, 
thus acting directly on the Nasal Passages, which 16 
instantly cleanse’ of foul mucous accumulations, sub- 
duing inflammation, when extending to the Eye, Bar, 
and Throat, restoring the senses of Sight, Hearing, and 
Taste when affected, leaving the head | 


clear, and open, the breath Evens Se 
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u always 
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ing Blood. fe 


and intern 

other known remedy utter 

tem is prostrated by sc or consum 
recuperation, it will affect a permanent cure. 


EYE, EAR, THROAT, NERVES, 


ag 


ficacy in the 


eR 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE * of 
treatment of 
Rt 
Sore 


of Uvula, 
and Bleeding of 


It subdues luflam ceration, 
ene Excitement wherever existing, and hence 
cures the above 


A careful description of sym 


diseases (illustrated). 
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on 
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VOLTAIC PLASTERS 


Electricity and Healing-Balsams United 
The Most Wonderful Plaster 
in the World, 


PRICH, 25 CENTS. 
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show a remarkable de- 
week of 1877. The 


to 
and is exercising 

fluence on the busmess of the whole country. 
Merchants can with difficulty gather the funds from 
collections and sales to meet maturing paper, and 
enterprise generally is at a low level. The regular 
business of the standard departments of manufac- 
ture and trade goes on at a reduced rate. Good 
paper is scarce, and the discouut lines of the 
banks are decreasing. Rates are 7@10 per cent. 
The country orders for currency are small, and 
New York exchange sold throughout the week at 


rates. 
The clearings of the Chicago banks for the week 
ate reported as follows by Manager D. R. Hale, of 


ens 210. 967, 680 
last vear.. 32,412, 


CLEARINGS OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


The fc. 

1 banking operations of nineteen cities last 
week, in comparison with the corresponding week 
year, show a decline of more than one-fifth in 
amount of business done. It is true that the 
amounting to more than one- 
ects the genera! result, and 
are smaller in part, but not 
lapse of ulation. 
cities is 7.7 per 

the cities 


ver $2,000,000 in dividends by 
ich paid last year at a different 
owes its increase to the large 
of wheat, contrasted with unusually 
shipments year. New Orleans is mov- 
cotton rapidly, bet its grain movement has 
very much since the jetties were 
gain at Louisville 
the steady increase of that ci 
But the losses at other points 
vy. The returns for the week ending 
San Francisco, and for the week endi 
the other cities, in comparison wi 
corresponding week last year, arc 


GOLD AND GREENBACK. 
Gold was 101 K 6 101 K in greenbacks. 
. Greenbacks were 984608 cents on the dollar 


in gold. 


FOREIGN — 
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The market in Boston, 
recent scare originated, has become 
Chicago orders sent there remain un- 


Bid. 
98 
50 


mith . 
Gas tight & Coke Canniaiv...” i 
7 per cent corcf's....* 


And interest. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 
NEW YORK. 

. New Yoru, March 2.—Gold opened and closed 
‘et 101%, with sales iu the interim at 101%. Car- 
ying rates 4 to 6 per cent. 

Silver at London unchanged. Here silver bars 
‘are 121 in greenbacks; 119 in gold. Silver coin 1 
‘discount. 


. Governments firm. 
Railroad bonds quiet and steady. 
_. State bonds quiet. A sale of North Carolina 
‘special tax, third-class, was made at 2. 
Tue stock market was dull throughout the day. 
Chicago & Alton, and Morris & Essex 


‘Pittsburg, 
advanced 101K per cent as compared with the 
i —— esterday. In the remainder of 
— were only n per cent. 
market closed firm. 

to members of the Stock Ex- 
Chambeflain, of Cleveland. had 
Receiver of the firm of Greenleaf, 
it was stated that all stock loans 
tion of the securities and 
such stocks 4s are presented in 
business. Warren Green- 
of the firm, is too Ill to 
leved the ceiver was 
business for the benefit of the 

members. 
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COMMERCIAL. 


The following were the latest quotations for 
March delivery on the leading articles for two days 


* Friday. 
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The following were the receipts and shipments 
of the leading articles of produce in this city during 
the twenty-four hours ending st 7 o'clock on 
Saturday morning, and for the correspond 
time twelve months ago: 


Recetpts. 


Shipments. 


5 
5 


5 
8228 


nba 
$3 


4 
8582 


22. 
z 


nis pea, 
838823 


SSs8 82882885 


150 


Withdrawn from store during Friday for city 
consumption: 1,442 ba wheat, 772 bu corn, 2, 120 
bu oats, 1,793 bu barley. 

The following grain was inspected into store in 
this city Saturday morning: 5 cars No. 1 hard 
wheat. 2 cars No. 2 do, 2 cars No. 1 spring, 32 
cars No. 2 do, 13 cars No. 3 do, 4 cars rejected, 1 
car no grade (50 Wheat); 3 cars high-mixed corn, 
39 cars new do, 56 cars pew mixed, 13 cars No. 
2 corn, 200 care rejected, 23 cars no grade (384 
corn): 17 cars white oats, 15 cars No. 2 do, 
6 cars rejected (38 oats); 6 cars No. 2 rye, 1 car 
rejected: 5 care No. 2 barley, 3 cars extra No. 3 
do. 12 cars ordinary No. 8 do. 12 cars rejected, 3 
cars no grade (23 barley). Total, 401 cars, or 188. 
000 bu. Inspected out: 7,033 bu wheat, 297, 390 
bu corn, 1,141 bu oats, 3, 820 ou bariey. 

The following were the receipts and shipments 
of breadstuffe and live stock at this point during 
the past week, and for the corresponding weeks 
ending as dated: 


March 2. Feb. — 


March 3, 
1878, 18 877 
008 


1 
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33 


53. 
1228822 


825152 shatrt 
as & 
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EERE: 


2. 
24, 250 
13, 393 
» The following were the exports from New York 
for the weeks ending as dated: 
March 2, Feb. 23, March, 
1878. 1878. 1877. 


The leading produce markets were quiet Satur- 
day and irregular, with a good deal of nervous- 
ness. Provisions were tather heavy, the under- 
tone being weak, but sellers held off to some ex- 
tent in the absence of demand. Breadstuffs ex- 
hibited little change, but wheat and corn were 
somewhat firmer than the previous afternoon, 
though consoles were quoted two points higher, 
with duliness in breadstuffs in New York. The 
weather here was warm. and turned to rain in the 
afternoon, threatening to interfere once more 
with farmers’ deliveries. Advices from the coun- 
try noted fair roads to the northwest of us. with 
about the smallest stocks of wheat in Mississippi 
River towns ever known at this time of the year 
since Minnesota began to export wheat. The pro- 
portion of lower grades in the receipts of corn at 
this point excited much comment, and some re- 
ceivers claimed that a good deal of that graded as 
rejected ought really to be inspected as No. 2. 

In the dry-goods market on!y moderate activity 
was apparent, but as many goods are being dis- 
tributed as in past seasons at a corresponding 
period and jobbers are not disposed to complain. 
Prices show steady firmness. Groceries met with 
a fair inquiry and were steadily held at previous 
quotations. No price changes were developed in 
the dried-fruit market. There was a fair general 
demand and a well-sustained set of prices. Fish 
were unchanged, there being a fair demand and a 
fairly steady market at the prices current earlier 
in the week. Butter and cheese were quoted as 
before. There were no new developments in the 
leather, tobacco, bagging, coal, and wood markets. 
Oils remained quiet and steady. 

The demand for lumber is improving. and the mar- 
ket is gaining strength daily. The shortage in the 
stock in the Lake Michigan section naturally 
causes a feeling of firmness among dealers, but no 
advance in prices is likely to occur soon, and it is 
not expected that the smaller production will have 
any material effect on the general market in the 
firet few months of the coming season. On the 
Mississippi the stock of old and new logs to- 
gether will be as great as in years previous to last, 
in which case river merchants will doubtless re- 
gain much of the trade of the States to the West 
that they could not supply in 1877. The woo) and 
broom-corn markets were quiet. Seeds were in 
request, but trade was hindered by the light offer- 
ings and consequent firmness of those dealers who 
had anything to sell. The hay market was rather 
quiet and firm. Poultry was easy under fair offer- 
ings, with a limited demand. Eggs were easier. 

Rail freights were quoted as in good demand on 
the basis of 20c per 100 ibs of grain to New York. 
Through freights to Europe were quoted a shade 
firmer than on Friday, when they were (in specie) 
e per 100 lbs of grain by steam to Liverpool, 
47%¢ for do by sail to Cork for orders, and 56@58c 
per 100 Ibs of provisions to Liverpool, according 
to the ocean line. 

SHIPPING VALUES. 
J. H. Drake & Co., of this city, give the follow- 
ng: 

Cash wheat at $1.11 for fresh receipts, with 
through freights 98 6d Cork for orders. would cost 
488 3d Cork for orders. Beerbohm’s quotation to- 
day 48a, or 1c to the disfavor of shipments. 

DIRECT IMPORTS. 4 

The following statement shows the different 
kinds of foreign goods on which duties have been 
paid at Chicago during the past week, with the for- 
eign value of the same. With gold at 102 the car- 
rency selling value of these goods in Chicago is 
about $216, 000. 
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10.00 for mess; $10.00@11.00 for extra mess; and 
15. 00@16. 0O for 
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for country. 
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BREADSTUFFS. 

FLOUR—Was slow and steady, the trading being con- 
fined to local dealers. There was a littie inquiry for 
shipment, but buyers were not content to pay the 
prices asked. Sales were reported of 175 bris winters, 
partly at 64. 6: 815 bris spring extras, partly at $5.00 
@5. 55; 230 bris spring superfines at $2. 80@3. 25; and 125 
bris rye flour, partly at $3.25. Total, 1,345 bris. The 
market closed at the following as the asking range of 
prices: Choice to favorite brands of winters, $6. 50@7.00; 
good to prime brands of winters, $5.50@6. 00; choice to 


low spring, $3.00@3. 50: fair to 

$5. 00@5. 50; choice to fancy M 

6.50; patent springs, $6.50@8.0); lo 

3. 50 $8.00@3. 25; buckw $3. 00@3. 50. 
Bran Was less active. and a shade easier. 

were 40 tons at $13.25 per ton on track, and free on 

board cars 


MIppLiINnas—Sales were 10 tons at $13.25 per ton on 
track, and 10 at $14.00 free on board car. 
Corn-MEa oarse was nominal at about $13.00 per 
ton on track. 
WHEAT—Was quiet, often dull, and 
Reber for March, than the previous 
or a 
1 15 lower than at 1 o'clock Friday 
y and jules, 
York was dull an 
were small. only 50 car- being 
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: * No. 3 in Central Eley 
bu rejected at gone; 

1,400 K: and 2.400 bu do 

at v5c@ 2 b 

Hub Wagat— 9 y. es 
1. 0 bu No. 1 Minnesota (Fri afternoon) at $1.16; 
and 4,000 bu by sample at $1.12@1.20, chiefly on track. 
Total, 5,400 ba. 

In the afternoon wheat was excited dy the receipt of 
8 and advanced to $1.10% for April, closing 
at 61.10 

CORN—Was quiet, and trregularty easier. The mar- 
ket for futures av about the same as the latest 
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new high-mixed chiefly at 41e do. No grad 
sald . and rejected do at 3 36c. Spot 
sales were reported of 20, bu No. 2 and high-mixed 
at Me: 800 bu rejected at e: 14.000 bu shelled, 
by sample, at 25@37 ‘ k; and 71,200 bu do at 

: 1 free on board cars. Total, 115,400 bu. 
ulet and steady. The receipts and 
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shipped the past week. The 
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hanging of trades from March 
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Seller May sold at 274@: „ and 5 
March sold at 2444c and K pril at 244%@2é%c. Samples 
were in fair demand for pment, and nearly all the 
receipts were sold on track. Cash sales were reported 
of 4, bu No. 2 at 24\44@25c; 10,800 bu by sample at 
25@3ic on track; and 10,600 bu do at Hande free on 


board. . 27,000 ba, 
as qulet aud steady. A few cars of fresh No. 


unchanged, the lower 

k. the demand having fallen 

off. The recetpts were moderate. futures were very 

for March, 48 % for April. and 474¢c for May. 

at 40. and fresh in Fulton at " 

ceipts, and feed and 2 3 sold at e. Samples were in 

erate request. Cash sales were reported of 6.400 

bu No. 2 at Wache 1,200 bu extra No. 3 at We: 

2.200 bu No. 3 and feed at e; 4,000 ba by sample at 

Sante on track: and 2,000 bu do at 00 free on 
beard. Total, 16,400 bu. 


ne 


GENERAL MARKETS. 
ALCOHOL~— Was quoted at $1. 96 22. 08. 
BROOM-CORN—Was quiet and steady: Chotce green 

hurl, Sie; red-tipped mediam do. 5@5)4c; green 
brush, with hurl enough to work it. 554@6c; red-tipped 
do, Maste; green covers and inside, asc: stalk 
braid, 5@G6c; red ard inferior brush, Malu: crooked, 


344@4 ec. 

BUTTER—The market remains without marked new 
features. For roll butter there wae but little call, and 
prices continue weak and unsettied. Choice and fancy 
packed continue scarce, andat the moment are firm, 
though the tendency of prices is strongly down- 
ward. We repeat our list: Cholite to fancy cream- 
ery, Sahne; good to choice grades, 24@30c;. me- 
dium, 15@20c: inferior to common, s ic; roll, 12 


@18c. 
BAGGING—Prices remain as 
and firm. There was a fair 
Stark, 24c; : 
ston, 21}4¢c; Otter Creek, 20c; American, 19'4c; burlaps. 
5 bu, 13 18e; gunnies, single, 14@15c; double, 


CHEKSE—No change was apparent in the cheese 
market. There was a moderate movement at the an- 
nexed ra of prices: Full cream, 13@135¢c; part 
skim, 11 Ic: full skim, 10@10}¢c; low grades, 5@ 


COAL—Met with a hand-to-mouth demand at previ- 
ous auotations. The continued warm weather and the 
belief that lower prices will soon prevail limit the 
demand to such quantities as are needed for immediate 
consum ption. e quote: Lackawanna. 
$6.50; do nut and range. and sm 
mont, $7.50; Blossburg, $ 
timore & Ohio, $4. 50@4. 
sherrie, $8.75) Indiana block, $4.50. 

COOPERAGE—Pork barrels were dull at 86@90c, and 
lard tierces sold at $1. 

DRESSED HOGS—Were slow and lower. A few 
fresh lots were taken early for shipment at $4. 20@4. 25, 
and soft lote were afterwards bought by packers at 
$4. 10@4.124. The offerings were small. Sales were 
reported of 162 head and 2 cars at 84. 10@4. 25. 

GG Were slow and easier at 10@1ic. 

FISH—The firsh market was reported as moderately 
active and steady. Excepting mackerel, prices are 
much lower then . veer ago, and a8 stocks are com- 

aratively light, hoiders are confident of maintain- 

ri We quote: No. 


1 whitefish, 
family whitefish, 62.0 
mackerel, 4 

.00@8 .50; No. 

shore. bay. $7.50@7. 75; large 
femily bri, $4.00; No. lshore, kits, $1.80 
@1.90: ay. kits, $1.50@1.60; do, medium, $1.30 
@1.40: large family kits. $1. 10@1. 15: George's codfish. 
extra, €5.25@5.60; bank do, 64.2564. 50; Labrador 
herring, split, bris, Ae round, bris, $6.00; do, 
»-orls, $3.60; emeok halibut, 7@8c; scaled herring, 


before and ares 
emand at the ran 
righton A 


FoREIGN—Dates, 544@6c: figs, new layers, 9@14c: 


urkish prun old, Sac; do new. ge lic: 
— d 120 Ile, ruitzins. ect $1.80@1.85: Bose 
08: Valencia, Tame; 


0 Zante cur- 
MESTI en apples, 15@16c: Michigan new, 7 
Tic; do old, GM av 


c; Southern, new, 41 
ern sliced, 7@7'‘ec: pose es, unpared, haly 
pared, 12@1l4c; blackberries. new. 9%@10 

jes, 17@18c. 
Loc: r Tarragona, 20@ 
. : 


itron, 17@1 


* ; Naples ~~ — 2 lac: 

„ pecana, Texas, ; River pecana, 

Kaon peanuts, See Fe do. 
N. ere 

N U1TS—Were in fair retall demtnd at the 

. ee and fine domestic fruit are 

{ light: A 83. 4.00 

5065. 50; crap es. cultivated, per 

: wild and cultivated do, $5.00@5. 30; 

Tr box; 

Be. 11.00 


15 
Me; 


eding days of the week. 
d a pretty steady 
the list showing 
are the prices 


same position as on 
There wasafair genera an 
set of prices, none of the articles 1 
any quotadie change in values. 


trent: 
* ce—Carolina, Tyee: Loutstana, 6 
Corrrer—O. G. Java, ; 
23c; choice to fancy Kio, 2 c; good to 
19@20c: common to fafr, 1 ice 


et nranuinted, toa ieee: f 

; ulate 3 

standard, wegaoic: do No, 5 N 1 

No. 1. ; C No. 2. f Pape get: New 

choice 1 . bat * 11 
Sirups—California sugar -loaf drips, 45@48c; Califor 

nia silver drips, 53@58¢; -house drips, 38@ 

e: ew Orleans molasses, choice 


; 35@38c ; com 
+ black strap, 


85 
Sue. 


e receipts were 


A 
e 


. 6 
5 . i mm 
oy 1 00 


extra . 


prairie, 


call, 120; 
id eae: dey patted 


A. 4 
Was in fait demand and arm. The proe- 


— — EAE — —— 


1 


“agp Feo 
pete 


888888888888 


i. 


10 to 12 nch eee teeteeeeeee 
to 12 eeeeeeeee eee eee 
0 16 ine. „ * 

boards 


fa 


8888882 


S888 888888888888888 


—— — —— —— — 


28 


13. f 
eee 11.50. 


— — — — 


ders 


ogee 
j ae 

= 5 cue 
11 


red „ Be. 
better local request and 
48800. The demand is principally from retailers. 
and the bulk of the Kk erriving & tages into store, 
there being little call for car lots. Peachblows are 


0 at 0 
LT buts . 
* d served to de- 


: turkeys, 

a, $1.50. 

h the 
~ d rather firm 
an 

The bad 


ese, dressed. 8@ 
erable trading e 
offert f 

s keep 


stoc 

uced lately. 
and choice was uoted at $1. 30. 7 
* * an 


There was only a light deman 
given below were only indifferently sustained: 
GuNPOowpER—Common, 28@32c; 0. ; 
medium, 43@48c; coon do, 48@53c; . 58@58c; fla- 
— 1 — ; Ghelce, 68@73c; choicest, 80@85c; fancy, 
IMPHRIAL—Common, 26@30c; good do, sade; me- 
dium, * good do. 43@ 456; Bne, 680500; finest, 

; .d 8 

oune Hrsow—Common, 25@28¢; good do, 308 te: 
00d do, 48@45e; fine, 48@50c; finest, 


Common, 24@28c; common, 30@32c: 
medium, 32@35c; good medium, te; fine, 4% 40 
fi 48@50c: choice, S e: choicest, 55 465. 

Me: common, 30@33c ; 
toe Ane, 46@48c; 
53@56¢; choice, 58@00c; choſcest. 604 750. 

WOOD - Sales were at 60. 50% 7. 00 for maple, at $6.00 
@6.50 for beech. and at $4.00 for slabs, delivered. 

WHISK Y— Was irregular, with some signs of @ con- 
test among holders in regard to prices. Sales were 
— 11 1 bris raw at $1.04 per gallon, and 50 

a . 08. 

WOOL—There has ween a moderate inquiry from 
Western manufacturers, and —1 * herve been 
sold, the prices paid being a little under quotations. 
The stock of wool in the city ie quite small. No 

prices are made: 
la, : : fine do, 20@25c; coarse do 
fleece, washed, 37@40c; medium do, 38@40c; coarse 
do, 35@37c; tub woois, choice, 42@43¢; fair to good, 
Salle. Colorado Wool—Fine improved. ade: me- 


dium Sinn coarse do, ; e; coarse common, 
18@2Ic; CK, 18@24c. 
— 


LIVE STOCK. 


7 


eee hboné 14,316 

CATTLE—Of the many dull and unprofitable weeks 
that drovers have experienced within the past six 
months perhaps none have been more thoroughly dull 
and generally unsatisfactory in results than the one 
under review. Notwithstanding the extreme depres- 
sion of the week before and the severe losses sustained 
by Western shippers generally, there has been no abate- 
ment in the receipts, and from the opening of business 
on Monday down to the end of the week sellers labored 
under the disadvantage of largely excessive supplies. 
The inevitable result was a further shrinkage in values. 
and holders of good to extra beeves were obliged to 
part with their stock at lower prices than have been 
known since before the War of the Rebellion. Of the 
21, 500 head received, the finest offered were not wanted 
at over $4.75, and with possibly a half-dozen excep- 
tions there were no transactions at a higher figure. 
The great bulk of the sales were at $3.25@4. 00 for fair 
to good smooth fat steers weighing from 1.080 to 1,350 
iba. The purchases of the home rrade comparatively 
were light, aka consisted for the most part of odds and 
ends culled out by shippers. For the above $2.00@3. 00 
were the ruling prices. Stockers were in some demand 
at $2.50268.25. The market closed hard, witha 

deal of stuffleftover. As tothe probable course of the 
market during March there is but littlé difference of 
opinion. While there is very small probability of any 
further considerable shrinkage in values, all are agreed 
that the chances are against any material advance. If 
reports from the interior may be credited, there are 
enough cattle matured or rapidly maturing to keep the 
markew of the country overetoc for some weeks to 


from present appearances the pring season 


come, and 
of low prices. 


1878 is likely to prove one of exception 
Below are the eurrent 


QUOTATIONS. 


steers, weigh * 

Good Beeves— Well-fattened steers, weign 
ing 1. 100 to 1, 350 Ibs 

Medruin Grades—Steers in fair flesh, weigh- 
ing 1, 060 to 1. 200 lbs 3. 

Butchers’ Stock—Poor to common steers, 
and common to choice cows, for city 
slaughter. wetazhing 800 to 1. 100 Ibs 

Stock Cattle—Common cattie, weighing 70 


+ 1.75@2.25 
3. 00@5. 00 
week was the last. and was one of 


season. 
amounting to 121. 260, against 143,557 last 

157. 798 week before last. but the weather ughout 
was 80 mild as to check any tendency to activity on the 
part of local cutters, and trading dragged from the 
opening to the close at gradually receding prices. The 
market ranged from $3.60@4.05 for common to extra 
qualities, with $3.85 a good full average price. A 
erase perenne than usual of the supply was taken 
on Fastern account, more than one-fifth of the offer- 


ordi 
market at this stage 0 

ve little cause for grumbling 

uyers. Receipts are expected to continue liveral, 
and the chances a ed as against any immediate 
decided improvement in prices. Saturday was a very 
dull day. Packers were virtually out of the market. 
nor were spippere 2 much, and, small as was the 
eupply, not ail the offerings were taken. Prices aver- 

d about 5c lower than on dav, and closed weak 
at $3. 75@3. 85 for licht weights, and at 63. 50% 8. 90 for 
heavy,-—a decline for the week of 5@i0c. One year 
ago 182 ranged from $5. 25@5. 85. 

SH«EP—Have been in fair supply and in steadily 

ood demand at prices not materially different from 

ose current during the previous week. The average 
of prices was somewhat higher, but that was more the 
result of a better class of stock than of any actual ad- 
vance in prices. Sales ranged all the way from $2.75@ 
5. 25 for inferior to extra. We quote poor to common 
al Ir medium at 83. 766 . U0 and good to 
strictly choice at $4. 25@5 00. 

ST. LOUTS, 

Sr. Lovrs, March 2.—CaTTLe—Dull and downward; 
prime to choice 9 steers, G4. N. 00: fair to 
good. $4. 10@4.30: butchers’. §63.25@3.65; cows and 
— 83. 153. 65; stockers, 2. . 30; recetpts, 

Hoss —Slow and weak; light, $3.50@3.465; packing, 
a butchers’ to fancy. S3. To 90; receipta, 


SuxeP—Only fat muttons salable to shippers and 
butchers; prices steady; extra heavy shipping, $4.50@ 
4.75: @ to choice, $3.90@4. 35; receipts, 50. 

CINCINNATI. 

CINCINNATI, March 2.—Hogs—Active and firm: 
common, 68. 40%. 73; light, $3.85@4.05; king, 
$3. 80@4.00; butchers’, nominal; receipts, la ship- 
ments, 835. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 


FOREIGN. 
Spectal Dispatch to The Tribune. 

LIVERPOOL, March 2~11:308.m.—FLourn—No. 1, 278; 
No. 2. 340 6d. 

Grain—Wheat— Winter, No. 1, 118 6d; No. 2, 108 10d; 
spring, No. 1, 103 10d; No. 2, 988d: white, No. 1. 12s 
id: No. 2, 11s 8d: clab, No. 1, 128 8d; No. 2, 118 Od. 
Corn—New, No. 1, 278; No. 2, 268 Od; old, No. 1, 28s 
6d: No. 2, 28s. 

Provisions—Pork, 546. Lard, 38s. 

LIvERPooL, March 2-6 a. m.-~CoTTrow—Bteadier at 
@ 1-16@6 5-16d; sales 7.000 bales; speculation and ex 
port, 55; American. 57. 

BREADSsTUFFS—California white wheat, average, 116 

128 id; do club, 11s 1 ; 
10d; winter. 10s an. Four, 2 238 1. 


Old Western mixed, a 2 64; new do, 268 gd . 
Ue Be 11d. — 


1 — * f bee 
sSTONS— Mes 0 me mes if ‘ 
Lard— American, 338. Bac clear, ae honk 


aALLow—Fine American, 40s dd. 
PeTeoLecu—Spirits, 7a 34; redined, 108 10d. 
Lineeep O1n—276. 

In—Common, 56 3d: pale, 12s. 
Srigirs or TuURPENTINeS—26s. 
rr 1 Butoh standard. 
NDON,. U@AR—No. 1 
23s 6d@23s8 * 


ANTWwerP, March 2.—PrTRoLeuu—27s Od. 
The tollowing were received vy the en Board of 
Li BRPOOL, | Mareh 2.—Prime mess pork—KEastern, 


63a; Western, m 308; short ri 
28s; short y mr peat im 
Land, ‘Son Prime mess beef. 856 


308; long clear, 
Oa; heme. ete |b tre India mous. Cheese. 
x 
Tallow 408 64. . —_— 1 
March 2. 


eRe aig anes tags 


quiet 
or orders— 


AMERICAN CITIES. 
BNEW YORK. 

New Tonk. March 2.—Corron—Steady; 10 5-16@11 
11-i¢e; fusures—March, 10.97¢; April. 10. 10. %: 
May. 11.080; Jane, 11.16@11.17¢: July, 11. 2811. 24e: 
August 11. 811. We; September, 11. 11611. l Octo- 


ber. 10.96 


MARCH 4, 1878. 


doe November, 10 6810. 0e: Decem 0 | 


der. 10. 90 920. * f 

FLour—Less active, and scarcely so strong; receipts, 
11,000 bris; No. 2, $2.75@4.00; superfine State 
Western, $4. 10@4. 90; common to choice 


0. 
Corn 
: wont. cel — 
do. 386384. 


th fair demand. 
— — Net refined, 12d ;: united, 6636 


“TaLvow— Steady and unchanged. 


2 
Kous—Quiet and unchanged. 
Rio @ ay Benross Sate, Dome are Se 

1 Wai. 
1 * — 010 90. — ates. 
clear middies, ble . steam. $7.42 


a and unchanged. 
arm 7 07 * 

* * A 1 
e eee e 


Russ 1 en in gold. 

as b , cin 

NatLe—St and unchanged, 
BALTIMORE 


Bavriworn, March 2. —FLovg—In fair demand; prices 
steady 
eat— Western dull and lower; Pen va- 
red, 61. 80% 1. 81: No. 2 Western red winter. and 
arch. $1.30@). ; . . Corn—West- 
ern frm and shade better; Western mix Stee 
54 ; . ay. 
55 steady: Western — 82 
ay no offerings nominally e. 
Y “amen and steady; crime Pennsylvania, $14.00 


1g. 
—— and depressed, with limited local 
jobbing demand only. 
BuTTrer—Active for choice and dull for medium 
roll, 21@23c; do packed, 


an 
at $1.06%@61.07. 
Four. 3, bris; wheat, 16,000 bu; corn, 
we bu. 
Ts— None. 
CINCINNATI. 
‘ CINCINNATI, March 2.-—Cortron—Active and firm at 


LouR—Dull and drooping. 
Gratn—Wheat inactive; red, 61. 101. 15, Corn in 
fair demand at 4u@ilc. ace steady at 2844@3iIc. 
Rye quict but steady, at 61@63c. Barley quiet but firm; 
prime fall, 42@44c. 

Provisions—Pork dull and nominal at 810. 
10.624. Lard dull; steam, $7.20 bid; * 87.50 
@7.75. Bulk meats dull at 63. 50; $5. 30; $5. 6244. Bacon 
. dull and prices a shade lower, &t $4. 50. $6.00; 


W uiskY—Quiet at $1.02. 

Burrer—In fair demand for choice; prime to choice 
Western Reserve, ne: Central Ohio, 20@23c. 

LINSEED UOLL—Quiet at G0@62c. 


st. LOUIS, 
Sr. Lovis, March 2.—Corron—Dull at 10\4¢c for mid- 


dling. 
Hörer and — 15 unchanged. 
Gratn--Wheat firmer and bigher; No. 3 rea, 61.206 
h; $1.20% Maren; spring firmer, but nom- 
tor No. 2. Cora firmer at ale cash: 
arch or Avril. Osts quiet at 26c bid 
cash; No. 2,25%c bid March. Rye steady at 55c cash. 

Wuisk y—Quiet at $1.03. 

Provisions—Pork dull and lower at 810. 10.70 
cash; pte. ere April. salt meats dull and nom- 
inal. Bacon dull and lower; shoulders, $4.25; short 
clear, 66.25; short rib, $6.05; long clear, $6.00. Lard 
dull and nominally lower, at $7. 15@7. 20. 

Recerprs—Fiour, 4.200 bris; wheat, 24,000 bu; corn, 
43, 000 bu; Oats, 6. 000 bu: rye. 800 bu. 

MILWAUKEE. 
— — March 2.—Fiovurn—Nominally un- 


changed. 
Gratn—Wheat weak: opened Ke lower and closed 


firm; No. I Milwaukee hard. $1,16; No. 1 Milwaukee, 
1085 No. 2 do, 1 81. 10% April. 
10 May, $1. . $1.08%. Corn 
steady; No.-2 scarce and nominal at 43%c. Oats 
steady with fair demand; No.2, 25c, Rye steady: No. 

54 Bariey unsettied but stronger; No. 2 spring 
nominal at 88e: A May, 55c. 

ROVISIONs—Dull asier. Mess pork nominal 
at $20. 10. Prime steam lard, $7.20. Dressed hogs dull 
and easier at oF 12%. 

Recerrrs—Flour. 10,000 dels; wheat, 62, 000 bu. 

SuiPpMENTs—Fiour, 7.500 bris: wheat, 70, 000 bu. 

TOLEDO. 

Toro. March 2.—Grain—Wheat firmer; No. 1 
white Michigan, $1.27; amber Michigan, March. $1.28; 
April, $1.29; No. 2 red winter, spot and March, $1. 27%: 
April. $1275; M . $1.29; No, 2 amber Michigan, 
1.22. Corn dull; No. 2, spot, 454¢c; May, ne: No. 

white, 454jc; rejected, 4240: damaged, c. 
Rye— No. 2, 58c. Oates dull and nominal. 


CLOVER Szev—Mammoth, 64.35; prime, $4.25; 
No. 2. $4.10. 


RecetrTrs—Floar, 200 bris; wheat, 7,000 bu; corn. 
15. 00 Du: Oats, none. 

SairpmaentTs—Fiour, pone; wheat, 1,000 ba; corn, 
26.000 du oats, 6,000 bu. 

BUFFALO. 

BurFraLo, March 2.—Gratn— Wheat. Spring negiect- 
ed; holders firm; sales, | car white Michigan at $1. 33. 
Corn, dull, a few cars of new on track at Gate 
Oats neglected. Rye negiccted. Barley quiet. 

DETROIT. 


Detroit, March 2.—FLovre—Dull, 
Grain—Wheat—Tame but a little firmer: extra, 


ett FR 1 white, $1.264¢ cash; amber, nominal at 
125. 


1.24 
PEORIA. 

Prot. March 2.—Hienwines—Quiet at $1.02}4. 
No sales. 

— . 
WO OIL. 

Bos rox, March 2. —Woor— The dullest for a long 
time. Prices for all kinds are gradually settling down. 
This is attributed to dealers in other markets forcing 
off their stocks at very low prices, some 2c and 3c un- 
der what was considered a fair quotaticn a few weeks 
ago, and the market appears rather demoralized 
without apparent cause. There is avery indifferent 
feeling on the part of buyers. It is doubtful if any 
considerable sales could be forced, except at some con- 
cession on even the present low rates. Combing 
delaine fleeces are more {nquired for, but the demand 
is from small manufacturers; pulled quiet. in sympathy 
with the dullness for other kinds. Ohio and Pennsy!l- 
vania No.1, X. XX. aud above, 42@45c; Michigan X 
and XX, Gch New York X., inte; Vermont . 
40c; combing delaines, 44@55c{; unwashed combing, 
c; scouree, 33}4@83c; super and X pulled, 32@45c. 


DRY GOODS. 

New Yor«, March 2.—Business only moderate with 
package houses. Cotton goods quie* in first hands, but 
fairly steady. Piques doing well. Prints rather more 
active: Arnold's and Merrimac prints are reduced 0 
Sic. Ginghams and dress goods in fair request. Men's 
wear woolens quiet. 

ooo 
PETROLEUM. 

CLEVELAND. O., March 2. — Pro Tu- AU un- 
changed; standard whiie, 110 test, at 10. 

Pirrsspvre, Pa.. March 2.—PrTroLevm—Quiet and 
steady; crude unchanged: refined, 11%¢c, Philadelphia 


vey 0 
} I 
— TURPENTINE. ae 
WitytneTos, March 2.—Spirtts or TURPENTINE— 
Steady at 30c, 


WESTERN PATENTS. 

The following patents were issued from the 
United States Patent Office to the inventors of 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Michigan, for the week ending Feb. 5. Re- 
ported expressly for THz Caicaco TRIBUNE 
by L. B. Coupland & Co., Patent Solicitors, 
No. 70 LaSalle street, Chicago, III.: 

ILLINOIS. 

8. D. Baldwin, Chicago, coa)-oi) stoves. 

R. R. Beavers. Humboldt, whiffietree. 

M. M. Carriker, Irving, corn-planter. 

J. W. Edwards, Oswego, pinchers for applying 
fence - barbes. 

J. W. Meaker, Chicago, coin receiver and coun- 
terfeit detector. 

A. P. Freshman, Belleville, compass. 

H. L. Gockley, Joliet, metal fence- 

J. W. Haggard, Bioomington, combined harrow 
and clod-crusher, 

D. F. Hitt, Ottawa, surveyor’s plotting Instru- 


ment. 
M. Medart, Belleville, step-ladder. 
E. Murraine, Rochelle, horseshoe. 
W. H. Parlin, Canton, sulxy-plow. 
E. A. Sanders, Rockford, rolling colter. 
L. ©. Schofield, Freeport, grinding- mill. 
W. D. Smith, Prophetstown, lamp-wick. 
. W. Steele, Chicago, culinary utensil. 
W. H. Stow, Chicago, pavement. 
J. G. True, Chatsworth, mouthpiece for music- 
al instruments. 
C. Verniaud, Quincy, cock and faucet. 


WA. 

T. V. Curtis, Le Mare, meai heater and steamer. 

A. Green, Aurora, tool for stretching fence- 
wires. 
C. A. Heeggard, Dubuque, kulfe- cleaner and 
sharpener. 

W. H. Land, Des Moines, shoe. 
. Mighell, Delta, barbed fence-wire. 
R. Raymond, Osceola. cultivator. 
C. Reed, DeWitt, measuring-caddy. 

. Surdam, Port Dodge, window-blind stov. 
H. Youngs, Waverly. fence-post 
MIVNESOTA. a 
. Ferguson, Minneapolis, sulky-plow. 
Jackson, Minneapolis, chest-protecting 


Palmer, Orr. beehive. 
W. J. Sherburne, Hastings, shingle-machine. 
WISCONSIN. 
ae A. Bennett, Augusta, shingle-packing ma- 
chine. 
J. T. Greenwood, Beloit. washing-machine. 
W. V. Marshall, Janesville, rule for making 
straight and circuiar lines. 
W. R. Patrick, Marinette, obtaining fibre from 
wood for paper-pulp. 
J. D. Rasey, Fond du Lac, refrigerator. 
W. Warden, Minnesota Junction, wire fence. 
W. Warden, Minnesota Junction, barbed fence. 
MICHIGAN. 
W. W. Hart, Detroit, foiding-tabdle. 
. Jd. Nolan, East Saginaw, lamp-bracket. 
H. M. Willams, Coldwater, spindle and flier for 
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Cremation at Calcutta. 
Calcutta Correspondence New Yi 
Nearly every stranger 
Burning Ghat, or cremation 
Hindoos burn their 
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THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Planting Apple-Orchards—Size of Trees 
Pianting Potatoes—Selecting Seed—Is It 
Economy ?—Mortgaged Farms—Renewing 
Mort gages—A Correct Statement—No Drop 
in Prices—Worms in Water—A Sensible 


CAM AIR, III., March 2.—As the season for 
planting orchards is near at hand, a few words 
regarding the distance at which to set apple- 
trees may not be out of place. When we plant- 
ed our orchard, some fifteen vears ago, although 
we had the example of Rural-Home ” orchards, 
besides numerous others, we did not profit by 
what we should have known, but, instead, 
planted our trees twenty feet apart each way. 
We now regret that we had not planted only 
half the number, aud set them forty feet. It 
has long since become impossible to plow the 
orchard, except between upright growing varie- 
ties. We should, therefore, advise the planting 
of all apple-trees, at least thirty, and, in case of 
wide-branching sorts, like Minkler, Snow, etc., 
forty feet. The trees will look lonesome at 
first, but in after years, when they begin to 
bear, the wisdom of wide planting will be ap- 


parent. 
SEI OF TREES. 

Of late years a great deal has been said about 
planting small trees. There is @ good reason 
for this. Most of the nurserymen dislike to 
handle large trees, and they nearly all labor to- 
ward trying to create a demand for the stock 
they have to sell. Anothergood reason is, that, 
when trees are bought of an agent, and are to 
be delivered by him, he, or the nurseryman, 
agrees to pay freight; and a saving is thus 
made. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
selling and planting trees has convinced 
us that a tree from 4 to 6 years old 
is the most profitable for the farmer to plant. 
It is so large that he will naturally dig a large 
hole for its roots, and he will set it out with 
greater care; and it is so large that he will not 
drive his wagon or sulky-plow overit. Again, 
it begins to bear a few apples by the second or 
third year, and he says: Nov, this thing is 
ging to pay, and 1 must take care of It.“ 
Right here we desire to say that we have no 
stock of large trees to sell, hence we do not give 
this advice from sinister motives. 

PLANTING POTATOBS. 

We presume that every well-regulated farmer 
already has his seed-potatoes cut in pieces of 
suitable size, and that the 9 are placed 
where they will sprout and ready for use 
Wher the proper time comes to plant. In South- 
ern Illinois the tubers may already be intrusted 
to Mother Earth; in Central IIlinois, if 
weather does not turn cold bythe 
20th, they may be put in; while the 

lan „ as we get farther north, will 
be be deferred a littie later. We have 
made a practice for several years of plantin 
the seed in drills made by a plow, covering it 
with the same implement, leaving the surface 
rough until the sprouts begin to appear, then 
give it a thorough harrowing to level the sur- 
face and stimuiate growth. 

SELECTING SEED. 

Too much care cannot be given to selecting 
seed. Upon the integrity of the seed depends 
in a great measure the profit of growing a crop. 
No one has time to replant; and frequently, 
particularly with small grain, it will be too late, 
when the worthlessness of the seed has deen 
discovered, to plant the second time. We should, 
therefore, scrutinize carefully all seed that is to 
be planted, and give it a test before risking it 
in the field. If it will not sprout under favor- 
abie conditions in a warm room, it certainly will 
not grow when sowed in the open ground ani 
exposed to the changes and vicissitudes of the 
weather. 

18 IT BCONOMY? 

Every — the number of men who visit the 
agricultural- implement dealers increases. There 
is a fascination in looking at new machinery 
that is bard to avoid. We have been greatly 
interested in noting the remarks of farmers 
while looking at new plows or cultivators. 
Several men whom we have met were unable to 
resist the temptation, and bave purchased new 
plows. Said one of them to us, the other day, 
My old plow ig pretty good, but it needs a 
new shear, and one handle is broken. It will 
only last N- or two, and I guess [ll get a 
new one.“ He gave his note, due in six months, 
with 10 per cent interest, for the new plow. It 
cost him $16; but, if he had paid cash, be could 
bave bought it for $13.50. We explained to 
him that this was not economy; but he said his 
neighbors were ali buying new plows, and he 
did not like to be bebind the times. For our 
part, we believe in taking care of and repairing 
our tools, instead of running in debt for new 
ones. It is the duty of every farmer to use 
his old implements, instead of running in debt 
for new ones. If he is out of debt and has the 
cash, that is another matter entirely. 

MORTGAGING FARMS. * 

Western farmers may supvose that they are 
the only ones who have mortgages on their 
farms, but the following from a Vermont cor- 
respondent of the Prairie Parmer will set that 
idea at rest: 

Mortgagees are laying their hands rather heavily 
on the unfortunate farmers, and a good many farms 
will probably change hands during the coming year. 
These capitalists have, in a at measure, been 
compeiled fo resort to this extreme in order to se- 
cure themselves, as the property in many cases has 
80 depreciated in value as be worth less than 
the amount for which it was mortgaged. 
Although nature has made this Sne of the 
richest farming districts in the Fast. it 
is estimated, and I think 1 that one-third 
of the farms are mortgaged for all they are worth. 
This has been brought about, in a measure, by 
farmers trusting out their produce to speculators, 
who have invariably failed. ying from five to 
ten cents on the dollar, and the extreme closeness 
of the times, which has not enabled them to rally 
from the shock; they were, therefore, obliged to 
mortgage, pay high interest, and finally saccumb. 
Uniess we cen devise some means to turn our pr d- 
uce into cash without the risk of trusting 
them to speculators and commission- men, the pros- 
pect looks rather dark for the farming community. 

RENEWING MORTGAGES. 

There are, doubtless, many owners of mort- 
Cages who would, if they were applied to, be 
giad to extend mortgages about to become due, 
at a lower rate of interest. There are, how- 
ever, between the mortgagor and the mortgagee 
a class of middlemen who reap a harvest from 
a renewal of these mortgages. The original 
loans were made at 10 per cent annual interest 
and 5 per cent commission. These brokers now 
ask 4 per cent commission for renewing a loan 
at 9 per cent, and 5 per cent for an 8 per cent 
loan. In a majority of cases the mortgagor 
does not really know of whom he borrowed the 
money, his business having beretofore been all 
transacted with the trustee, and the latter, of 
course, volunteers no information as to who his 
principal is. While we cannot blame these loan- 
agents for wanting to keep a good thing when 
they have it, yet we think that, in charging such 
rates as they do, they are killing the goose that 


lays their 
A CORRECT STATEMENT. 

A correspondent of the Lincoln (IIl.) Herald 
says, in speaking of the cause of hog-cholera: 

Some of the farmers are *‘ squealing” over the 
loss of some hogs by the so-calied hog-cholera. it 
may not be out of place for me to remark on the 
loss sustained by the farmers. Considering that 
the average — By the country is k in open 
lots, with pa shelter, or no shelter at all; 
considering that we on an average, for the 
past two or three months, two rains a week, and 
as many changes from warm to coid and back 
again, accompanied with high winds and frost; 
considering also that his food is mostly thrown on 
Be — 2 and that he eats in the mud, drinks in 

m 


sale have sold Very low. 

there has been no drop in prices, 
where a credit of eight or ten months withou 
interest is given. very day we run across 
paragraphs like the following from the Pontiac 


The sale at the farm of 8. 8. Smith on Thursda 
last brought 8 for everything. Horses 
brought from to $160, —regular old-fasmoned 
prices; heifers, $25 to $35 
other things in 
these sales makes prices 
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gf the Rue de Renilly, and the 
oe Rev. I. Bide. 


we 8 
bete anything more to tell about Faris, 
de about the earnest men and women 
1 scattered like pearls, in the 
e ot the great city. First among 
ies, Who hold a morning meeting on every 
esate Sunday throughout the winter-season. 
of twenty people, men and women, all 
l in 
. THE SCHOOLS, 
r to devise measures for the benefit of 
che and especially to consult upon 
D docoks which should replace those used 
ge larger and more flourishing public 
“which remain in the hands of the 
clergy. Of all the Gifficulties which 
ond Empire brought to France, none is 
ter than tbis,—the complete absorption of 
 #eofiice of instruction by these able and subtle 
am, who can never educate a nation of ſree- 
France would be free, but never will be 
ber public education shall be purely secu- 
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ae its character. America would remain. 


| je, but will not if her system of education 
P be crossed and divided by the divisions of 
The distinctions to be made between 
gine spirit of reverence which Education 
possess, and the adoption of dogmas 
commend themselves only to certain 
of minds, are too fine, and need too 
gach composure of judgment, for the French 
tobe able to make them to-day. So the opposi- 
tin of the two parties is 
1 FLAT AND ABSOLUTE: 
is to say, the domination of 
the. Catholic clergy—on the one hand, and 
— but Religion, anything but that dom- 
ination,” on the other. It avails little to sug- 
gest to one set of combatants, that Religion is 
tthe domination of the hated priesthood; 
that the absence of this domi- 
ig not necessarily Irreligion. The French 
dy have made up their minds to fight it 
out upon this line. A third party, coming in, 
remembers the immense part which religious 


6 ay in the drama of human life,— 
grand necessity which urgés the 
those thoughts, and efforts at 


_— — around the idea of 

: Keep sectarian dogma out of 

your schools, but provide for your people 

abundant of instruction in the simple 

sod prezpads trate which form the basis of 
and absolute.“ 

return to the record of the things seen. 

knot of triends assembled in 

or, and at an early hour. Their 

'meeting was half-past 9; and, the lady- 

_ Presid y taken the Chair, the business 

and of discussion went on in the 

— A prose anthology for the use of 

mlar schools was the work actually — 

of the persons present ha 
the necessary selections trom 


authors. But presently some one 
that two American ladies, much 
in 


Gist’ 


received. The meeting, which money 
at 11 o’ciock, was adjourned with diffi- 
dur later; and we were to oc 
ie next occasion, a fortnight later, with 
ments co the education of 
America. The second meeting was 
and earnest as the first. A vote of 
the American friends was proposed 
and plans were devised for à friend- 
ou in the future. 

* the somebody who had told the secret 

bur presence, with kind encomiums, was 


F M. DESMOU 
ten Pub- 


of a Parisian journal called 

The Good of the Public.“ This gentle- 
was an official visitor to our Centénnial 
„ He was also a delegate to the 
Meeting held in Philadelphia in the sum- 
2 1876, under the Presidency of Mr. Alfred 
: of that city. I think that I have al- 
ken of him as ap interested member 
of the | va Congress, and I mention him 
again only to speak of his amiable and excellent 
He was one of the exiles of the Coup 
and a residence of a year or two in En- 
giand has given him a very adequate command 
of our dear er- tongue. His wife is the 
daughter of Pierre Le Roux, the friend and in- 

sructor without whom, it is saia, 

GEORGE SAND 

Would not have written her most important 
Work, “ elo.” I had been very desirous 
of find in France some one who had known 


M. Desmoulins. 
in the Nohant of which she bas so much 


to say in her autobiography. He describes her 
@ rather short in stature, with a striking "ag tol 
er 


me 
nd in 


3 ognomy, as very simple and amiable 


and very laborious in her habits. She 
as constant in her friendship as she was in- 
in love. Her views of the relations of 
had been much affected by the circum- 
ances of her parentage and education, and by 
| cism which is the natural reaction 
Catholicism, and which in her stifled or 
3 a nature capable of religious insight and 
tion. “It was good to be her friend,“ 
M. Desmoulins, ‘for — could rely upon 
1p.“ This testimony, from so re- 

Able a person, was worth having. 
Among the good people of Paris, I must men- 


M. LEON py 
— of the journal, L'Avenir des Femmes, 
Ide Future of Woman.”’ I bave spoken in a 
letter of M. Richer’s valuable contribu- 
to the labors of the Congress of Geneva. 
it i will now adda word to indicate the per- 
ualities of the man,—so pains-taking, so 
80 earnest and conscientious. His 
| which should indeed be called a 
, isasolitary advanced-post of progress- 
, astonishing at once for the cour- 
earness of its views, and for the good 
temper with which these views are 
to the lic. The sweet, mild 
ber shows that he has had 


insympatby with the current of popular 
| the community of which he forms a 
te the extension of 


all 5 France, 
that the vote of the women of France 
hopelessly rivet the yoke of clerical 
around the neck of the nation. This 
„ Wherever it prevails, forms a sort of 
circle in favor of all dé@éspotisms that ex- 
Ide women, not receiving the development 
independent action and free thougbt, 


sacrifice offered for human 


M. FREDERIC PASSY, 
of the Institute, in terms of high es- 


from 


“ta BE WOMAN QUESTION IN AMERICA. 
i French, reviewing briefly the origin 
society, the Puritan and Quaker 
An very Crusades, in which 
fomen bore socreditable and important 
from thence to the Woman- 


ae 


eal 
| am afraid, my friend, that vou are at t 


en in cere without 


of 
is mostly of the old 
ype, and their talk is more fre 
interspersed with Scripture- than 
* of 1. — with us. Holding to 
— 2 showing it in its gentler 


quentl 
is the 


— 1 
re an hour 
in charming r At the bead 
of the establishment is a Dutch lady, of good 
ter alae is at once gracious, earnest, de- 
„ She is assisted by Mile. Sarah 
onod, the daughter of a distinguished Wal- 
— = pester. I cannot R. the num- 
© Deaconesses, though I saw them 
assembied at dinner, I — 
guest at their table. Perha my 
will like to hear that the re- 
poss was plain, but excellent,—French soup, a 
rench ragout, and French wine being good 
enough for a King, any day. Grace was natur- 
ally said before meat, and thanks were briefly 
given after it. The faces around the table ex- 
hibited a pleasant combination of cheerfulness 
and gravity. After dinner, we met the subjects 
of the Reformatory in the chapel, for evening 
prayers. These girls receive some school-in- 
struction, and are also employed in sewing and 
laundry-work. The establisnment is really the 
Woman’s Penitentiary of the region, and all 
offenders under a certain age are sent here. A 
refuge for older women in the same neighbor- 
is under the care of Mile. Appia, an Ital- 
ian Waldensian, and a person of uncommon 
character and merit. The Deaconesses take no 
a and may marry without incurring cen- 
re. 
Representing very different opinions, but the 
same religious spirit, I may mention a liberal 


clergyman, 
THE REV. Mu. DIDZ, 

who has a congregation in Paris. M. Dide is 
considered the successor of Athanare Cocquerel. 
J had the pleasure of hearing him preach, and 
had also a conversation with him, in the course 
of which he mentioned to me the names of se- 
eral clergymen who unite with him to form a 
syndicate of that ethical and intrinsic Christian- 
ity which in our country is mostly represented 
within the Unitarian denomination. ‘One of 
these, M. Fontanis, is said to be very eloquent. 

I will close tnis letter. by saying that, if Paris 
sometimes appears to be à sort of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, it is consoling to think that there 
lurk, under the superficial crust of its thought- 
lessness and wickedness, such elements of re- 
demption as [ have here very imperfectly 
brought to view. Not ten righteous men, but 
many; and not men alone, but earnest, sweet- 
souled women,—watching, waiting, and working 
to bring in the better thoughts of the better 
time. Jutta Warp Hows. 
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A JEWISH GIRL BAPTIZED. 


Miss Lucy Sherek, of Williamsburg, Takes 
Ruth for a Christian Name, 
New York World, March 1. 

Miss Lucy Sherek, an account of whose con- 
version from Judaism to Christianity about a 
month ago was published in the World, was 
formally received into the Church on Wednés- 
day evening and the rite of baptism was cele- 
brated. The services were conducted in Apple- 
ton Mission, Williamsburg. The Rev. Dr. Jef- 
fery, of the Marcy Avenue Baptist Church, 
officiated. The manager of the society deter- 
mined to have the services conducted quietly, 
and the members were enjoined to ‘maintain a 
strict secresy respecting the preparations. When 
the doors were thrown open a crowd neverthe- 
less pressed through and quickly filled the au- 
dience-room. The seating capacity of the hall 
is for 400 persons; there were not less than 300 
there. A few moments before the hour of 
service Dr. Jeffrey passed from a rear room to 
the small platform. Ae he took a seat near the 
desk, four men and Miss Sherek, all attired in 
baptismal robes and accompanied by an attend- 
ant, entered from a door directly behind the 
staging, and were seated on a bench facing the 
desk. Miss Sherek wore the customary baptismal 
dress of black alpaca, to which a neat linen col- 
lar and cuffs turned back over the sleeves had 
been temporarily attached. A white rose was 
fastened to the folds of the dress on her bosom. 

Dr. Jeffery delivered asermon in which he 
dwelt at length upon the significance of the 
ceremony about to be performed, especially uu- 
der such unusual circumstances. Aiter the ser- 
mon he beckoned to Miss Sherek and descended 
into the baptistry. As Miss Sherek stepped 
forward, the audience rose in a body, and as she 
descended into the baptistry. and thus disap. 
peared beneath the level of the floor. the chairs 
and benches were crowded with persons stand- 
ing upon them and endeavoring to look over 
into the water. When silence was again restor- 


ed, Dr. Jeffery said: 

„% Dost thou believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ?“ 

do,“ replied Miss Sherek, in loud, clear 


tones. 

„Then I baptize thee, Lucy, as Ruth Sherek, 
in the name of the Father. the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost—(dipping her)—Amen.”’ 

As she emerged from the water there was a 
commotion little short of applause, and Miss 
Sherek grew slichtly pale. But the sight of 
her attendant, Miss Emma Holmes, reassured 
her, and she walked to the dressing-rooms un- 
assisted. 

Miss Sherek’s parents are Jews, although 
they have never evinced anv special devotion to 
their creed, nor bave they attended Jewish serv- 
ices, excepting on special occasions, for many 
years. About three years ago thev lived at 
South Eleventh and Second streets, in a house 
with a family namea Holmes. There are two 
daughters with whom Miss Lucy became inti- 
mate, and after a iew months’ acquaintance she 
accompanied them occasionally to Applcton 
Mission, of which they were members. A year 
and a half ago Mr. Sherek moved witb his fam- 
ily to 125 Ninth street. Miss Lucy’s intimacy 
with the Holmes family was not disturbed by 
the separation, and she continued to accompany 
them to church. and soon became a regu- 
lar attendant. Her mother frequently remon- 
strated with her, but to little purpose. Then, 
according to the girl’s account, she was sub- 
jected to cruel treatment and compelled to do 
servile work on Sundays. In January she called 
upon William F. Jordan, 5 of the 
Mission, and after relating ber grievances ex- 
pressed a wish to embrace Christianity. Mr. 
Jordan advised her to deliberate further, and 
when she had finally determined upon her 
course to tell her parents candidly what her 
convictions were. 

On the night of the 8th of February she hasti- 
ly packed a portion of her clotbing and quit her 
home, leaving a note explaining the reasons for 
her conduct. The night was cold and stormy, 
but covering the bundle of clothes with a 
shaw] she hurried through the streets to Mr. 
Jordan’s house. She said that she had left 
home and friends tor the sake of religion 
and implored his protection. She remained 
at his house from Friday night until Mondav 
morning. On Saturday her brother calied at 
Mr. Jordan’s office to inquire her whereabouts. 
Mr. Jordan told him that he was not desirous 
of concealing her, but that since she was of age 
and appeared to be determined not to go home 
unless she should be permitted to worship ac- 
cording to her convictions, he did not feel at 
liberty to discluse here whereabouts. 

On the following day (Sundav) she was visited 
by Mrs. Abramson, a converted Jewess of this 
city, who had been informed of her whereabouts 
bv a Brooklyn missionary. A prayer-meeting 
was held in the parlors that evening, and 
Miss Sherek made a formal profession of 
the Christian religion. Her family has re- 
fused to see her since, though at one time 
they sought to enforce her return as being 
— 4 age. She says she is 19. A week or ton 
davs ago, while returning on a ferry- boat from 
New York, sbe met her brother, who, when the 
puat landed, called upon an officer to arrest 
her, charging that she was not of age and had 
run away from home. The officer refused to 
interfere. 

ibe Rev. I. Schwab, Rabbi of the Synagogue 
Beth Elohim, 1 said last night that 
while at the house of a friend afew 1. ago 
he met — 72 yg Fo gaan vn —— — Be 

and o s subsequent a D 
— — her return. I bad heard some- 
thing of the case,” said Mr. Schwab, “and 
knew that another daughter had left home and 
Catholic, a few years ago. But 
any of Mr. Sherek’s 
because ther do not attend the 
synagocue. So I said to him 
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GEN. SHERMAN. 


our opinion of the Banning biil for 
7 the ealari — 


What 16 
ction es of the officers of the 


the redu 
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oy regard it as a measure for the disorganiza- 
tion of the army, and I also think that it comes 


with very baa grace Gen. Banning. On July 
876, Congress created a Commission consist- 


for the ning the whole subject of 
army legislation, with a view to devising 


measures for the reorganization and reforma- 
tion of the army. The Commission met. 
pursuant to that law, and every member of it, I 
contend, fulfilled his whole duty, except Mr. 
Banning, who neither presented a written nor a 
verbal communication to that Commission, and 
who attended but one, or at most two, of the 
many meetings of the Commission. His want of 
co-operation was one, if not the chief, cause why 
the Commission could not fulfill its duties. Every 
other member labored to the end called for by the 
act of Congress, 80 I think, as I have said before, 
that it comes with ill grace from Mr. Banning to 
submit a bill to disorganize the army inst of 
aiding the other members todo what they were 
commanded to do by an act of Congress—to report 
a bill to reorganize and reform the army of the 
United States. 

‘* What do you mean by saying that Banning's 
bill is one for the disorganization of the army? 

The og age paren his bill of Mr. Banning as 
reducing it a pauper establishment, subject to 
constant and everlasting change, instead of an 
honorable profession leading to honors and future 
reward. Inno country on earth will men sudmit 
themselves to the hardship of army life without 
the hope of some future advantage, and if Con- 

ess reduces the army and the pay to the pinching 
fimits of want. the result may be that army officers 
may become like some of our civil officers, and 
accused of being grasping for immediate and dis- 
honorable gain to provide for future wants. 

„What about this charge so frequentiy made 
that the staff is too large, out of proportion, in 
fact, to the size of the army!“ 

The staff is too large for the existing army, but 
ever since Washington's time the policy has been 
to maintain a staff large enough to admit of doub- 
lng, trebling, or * the establishment 
at the very ehortest possible notice, counting on 
increasing the fighting force by volunteer regi- 
ments, as was done in the Floriaa war, the Mexi- 
can war, and the Civil War. The army appears to 
the people topheavy because they are ignorant of 
the necessities of the service. Any law of Con- 

ess touching the organization of the army, or 

he pay. which encourages officers to remain on 
duty in the field in preference to remaining on staff 
or fancy duty in the East, will meet my hearty ap- 
proval and sanction.” 

„What about this matter of forage for horses, 
of which so much has been said and written re- 
cently?’ 

‘+ Officers are supplied for their horses according 
to their rank. They have to buy their own horses 
and pay for everything except forage. In the fleld 
this is done literally. In-cities like Washington it 
is simply impracticable, and they habitually have 
their forage delivered to some livery-stable man, 
who furnishes them horses and gives them credit 
on their bilis for the value of the forage, but in no 
event can an officer receive any part of the value of 
that forage in money; on the contrary, at the end 
of Sp month, they have the balance to pay in 
cash. 

**Is this strictly legal?“ 

‘*Oertainly, because every officer must be pre- 
pared at an hour's notice fully equipped for war.” 

In case an officer bas not the horses—is he al- 
lowed to draw the forage?"’ 

** No, ir. 

What can you tell me about commutation of 
quarters!“ 

‘*Tne Government furnishes the quarters and 
limits the price. The officer simply indicates his 
preference to the 8 who selects the 

aarters and pays the landiord. The officer cannot 

y any 1 derive any money benennt from 
it, and if the rent be more than his legal allowance, 
he must pay it out of hie own pocket. The ailow- 
ance is the same as it was when Gen. Bragg drew 
his commutation here in Washington in 1864-5. It 
is well known that officers living in public quarters 
in contact with troops are generally better off than 
their neighbors, but these who live in cities, in 
nired quarters, and have families to educate, are 
usually in the most straightened circumstance, 
and have to resort to all manner of snifts to make 
ends meet. Properly they occupy a high 
social position, which imposes te them 
unavoidable expenses, and this is a feature that 
should always be taken into consideration when 
estimating their income and outgo. You know, as 
well as I, that the unwritten laws of society are 
more arbitrary than the statute law, and he who, 
from the nature of hie calling, is compelled to go 
into society, must bear all the burdens and fulfill 
all the duties of his station, or be branded as a 
niggard. Almost all our troubles grow ovt of the 
fact that we have families, and Congress ought 
either to pay oficers enongh to support their fami- 
lies, or forbid them to marry. 

**What do you think of this bill of Gen. Braggto 
compel officers to wear their uniforms at all times 
and places?“ 

No change has been made in the customs of the 
service in the last forty years on that subject: they 
are the same asthey are in England to-day. On 
duty with troops officers always wear their pre- 
scribed uniform. When with citizens they usually 
wear the same clothing that ci*izens do. They are 
well-bred gentlemen, and, as such, do not desire 
to become conspicuous by wearing uniform when 
not on duty.” 


MUDDY STREETS. 
To the Editor of The Tribune. 

Cuicaco, March 3.—Whose business is it to 
clean the crossings of the streets of Chicago? 

It seems to me that the bootblacks and those 
“able-bodied men out of employment” could 
rake in several pennies a day by simply taking a 
hoe or shovel, and by saving a man from drowu- 
ing in attempting to cross your principal business 
streets do a good deed for tle sake of decency 
at the same time. 

{f there is a regular contractor who is em- 
ployed to remove dirt by the cart-load he might 
make his fortune in Chicago, for of all the 
cities I ever saw for real. slosh’ in the streets, 
Chicago wears the belt. Of course there is no 
use speaking of the streets between the cross- 
ings. They were never swept perhaps, and 
never will be, but the crossings (seriously) 
should be tunneled or bridged. By the way, 
where does all the mud come from which gets 
on the top of your paved streets? Is it the 
superabundance of real estate with which 
Chicago is afflicted, or is it some private dirt 
trying to escape a mortgage by getting into the 
highway? Recent Co unn. 


The Roman Hierarchy. 

The Gerarchia Cattolica for 1878 states that 
the hierarchy of the Rcman Catholic Church 
now comprises 1,145 titles, of which 101 are 
vacant. he remaining 1,044 belong respect- 
ively to 6 Cardadinal-Bishops, 48 Cardinal- 
priests, 10 Cardinal-deacons, 10 Patriarchs of 
both rites, 129 Archbishops and 462 Bishops of 
the Latin rite, 51 Archbishops and Bishops of 
the Oriental rite, 14 titles Nullius Dicceseos, 6 
2 delegations, 103 Apostolical Vicar- 
lates, and 25 Apostolical Prefectures. The in- 
crease of the Roman hierarchy under the pontif- 
icate of Pius IX. is represented by 215 new 
titles—24 Bishopries elevated to metropolitan 
Sees, 5 newly-created metropolitan Sees, 132 
Bishoprics, 3 Nullius Diœceseos, 3 Apostolic 
delegations, 33 Apostolic Vicariates, and 15 
Apostolic Prefectures. To these are to be 
added 8 Bishoprics created in Scotland. 


Anecdote of Lincoln. 


From Noah Brooks’ ** Reminiacences af Lincoin,” in 
March Scribner. 


While the ceremonies of the second inaugura- 
tion were in progress, just as Lincoln stepped 
forward to take the oath of office, the sun, 
which had been obscured by rain-clouds, burst 
forth in splendor. In conversation, next day, 
the President asked, Did you notice that sun- 
burst? It made my heart jump.“ Later in the 
month, Miss Anna Dickinson, in a lecture deliv- 
ered in the hall of the House of Representa- 
tives, rie gg 4 alluded to the sunburst as a 
bappy omen. e President sat directly in front 
of the speaker, and from the reporters’ galiery, 
behind her, I had caught his eye, soon after he 
satdown. When Miss Dickinson referred tothe 
sunbeam, he looked ug to me, involuntarily, and 
I thought his eyes were suffused with moisture. 
Perhaps they were; but next day he said, I 
wonder if Miss Dickinson saw me wink at you?” 


Pius and Pellegrini. 

A characteristic story of the late Pope is told 
by a French journal. The last Cardinal named 
by his Holiness was Monsignor Pellegrini. Be- 
fore his appointment he was senior deacon, but 
not even a priest, and his income amounted to 
50 seudia month. Those who had been elected 
clerks after bim received 86, and Pel ni, evi- 
dently not approving of the Scriptural doctrine 
relative to the payment of those who arrive at 
the eleventh hour, complained of the anomal 
as au injustice. Cardinal Simeoni tioned 
the matter to Pius IX.. adding that he 


ve 


The Mariaze de Convenance, @'Inclination, and 
de Raison---Among the Aristocrats, the 
Bourgeoisie, and the Proletariat. 


Correspondence New York Herald. 

Panis, Feb. 10.—An aged Parisienne, living 
in the Faubourg St. Germain, lately made a re- 
mark which deserves to be recorded. She is 
one of those veteran fair who have seen a great 
deal of society, and fought out many campaigns 
therein. She possesses, moreover, a fund of 
that wisdom peculiar to women of the world, 
which, when united with a happy turn of ex- 
pression, adds pith and humor to their philoso- 
phy. Having been led to talk about happiness 
in a circle of her intimes, a gentleman told her 
that, in his opinion, the definition of happiness 
was to owe no man anything,—he happens to 
be over bead and ears in debt; but the 
fashionable old lady took a different 
view of this excellent principle,-and said: 
“You are wrong; po one on earth can main- 
tain that it is possible to be free trom obliga- 
tions. There are, for instance, two formalities 
in daily life which compel a man to place him- 
self in a position of indebtedness to his fellow- 
creatures. What would he do if he had no one 
to marry and no one to bury him?” The word 
“marier’’ in French means to mate,“ to find 
a wife; it does not refer merely to the clergy- 
man who performs the marriage ceremony. 
Now, this inability to bury one’s Self is undeni- 
able. I believe it has not yet been controvert- 
ed, and probably never will be. But this 
Parisian notion of a man giving himself up to 
be married is one eminently practical. There 
is no use in trying to ridicule a Frenchman out 
of it. It would only serve to convince him that 
Anglo-Saxon views are not the same as French 
views, and that they are not half as rational; 
therefore I will take things as they are, and de- 
scribe the various ways in which people get 
married here. 

HOW PEOPLE MARRY. 

There is, first, the mariage de convenance; 
second, the mariage @ inclination; third, the 
mariage de raison. ese belong to the regular 
course of events. The three irregular courses 
will not require to be analyzed. They are the 
mariage de la pate: — the mariage in ar- 
tremis, and the m ges miztes,—the latter be- 
tween persons of different religious professions. 
It is extremely difficult to ascertain which isthe 
best to recommend. Men who have only had 
one wife have naturally only tried one way, and, 
asa rule, generally complain of it. When I 
have come across widows or widowers who have 
had occasion to try two or three different way 
I have noticed that the One they once fanci 
was the worst proved the best afterall, Women 
who have married young often throw no light on 
the subject, but the deceased husband is always 
spoken of as asupcrior kind of man, and even as 
the best of men; whereas widowers never go 
off in raptures about their defunct wives. 

A HAPPY FUTURE STATE—COMPARATIVELY. 

If the dead could speak, we should know 
whether matrimony really is a blessed state, or 
even a state in which a man may be blessed. 
The following is somewhat detrimental to this 
theory. A lady had lost ber husband, but 
she had left off her mourning and went to 
parties. Being asked by one of those gentle- 
men who attend soirees as mediums, who she 
would like to see in spirit, and having replied, 
“My r James,“ the departed suddenly rose 
out of the centre of the carpet, as it were, and 
stood befor the whole company: 

0 James! tell me are you happy?” 

Very.“ 

„Are you happier now than when on earth?” 

„% Much happier.“ 

„Then, James, vou must be in Heaven!“ 

“No; I’m in Hell.” 

This is, I am aware, a digression, but it illus- 
trates figuratively the difference between mar- 
ried men’s state of mind after they have given 
up their mortal flesh and that which prevails 
before marriage. 

MARRYING FOR FORTUNE, FOR LOVE, AND FOR 
NOTHING. 

Iwill now explain what is implied by the 
diffcrent sorts of matrimony above mentioned. 
The mariage de convenance is one where the 
chief points censidered are position, fortune, 
and family. The age of the contracting parties 
is no object at all; 70 may wed 17. The mar- 
iage @incination is one where love has joined 
the hands and hearts of a hopeful couple with- 
out any consideration of means. The mariage 
de raison unites persons of ripe age, ripe experi- 
ence, and comfortable income; persons who can- 
not get on without some one to sew on their 
buttuns,.thread their needles, and make their 
coffee; persous who, feeling no inclination for 
each other, nevertheless expect that, when the 
ring bas been put on that particular finger, they 
will be propped up as they go down hili by the 
partner who bears up longest. 

A FRIEND OF THE FAMILY. 

Whichever ot the foregoing ways be adopted, 
no marriage can take place without a marieuse, 
A marieuse is a friend of the family who has no 
interest in making up matches bevond tbat of 
enjoying it. She introduces single men to gsin- 
Cle girls ina spirit of amiable solicitude for 
their good; the men are usually charming 
fellows,“ whom she may have met at the sea- 
side and who have confided in her; the young 
ladies have been out of school or convent for 
half the last season. „These affeirs are generally 
commenced with a conversation in the follow- 
ing style between a marieuse and the young 
lady’s mother: 

Are you anxious, my dear Helene, that Ber- 
the should make a grand match! You know 
she has only an income of 30,000 francs.”’ 

No, providing Berthe marry a man who 
knows how to ‘presenter’ himself in society, 
and he have a good temper.”’ 

‘Then I have a husband for her; he is 82 
[this means 47]; be enjoys excellent health [be 
weighs 280 pounds; he has a good name, never 
spores, etc.”’ 

„Ae will do,“ replies the mother. 

The day this gentieman is introduced, Berthe 
is told not to bite her nails when her gloves are 
off: she is not to talk nonsense either. The 
two futurs simply meet and look at each other. 
From this day the marieuse lives in a fairy whirl 
of visiting, shopping, advising, and accepting 
attentions until the wedding-dav rises, when 
she shares almost as many honors as the bride 
herself, while the bride’s mother keeps in the 
background. 

NOT TO BE DISPENSED WITH. 

The marieuse is equaily indispensable for a 
mariage @inclinalion; but in these cases the 
love-sick couple are the first to seek her and 
implore her services. She is entreated to soften 
the hearts of parents who are opposed tothe 
folly of such a match.” One of the two ts 

oing to jump off the Are de Triomphe or 

tile Colump, or over the Pont des Arts, if 
the father on the one side and the mother on 
the other will not relent. A marieuse never has 
a hard heart; she reasons with the young peo 
ple, but cannot resist their entreaties, and 
goes from one quartier to another, moving all 
the powers she can, until “ affaire de coeur ends 
before M. le Maire. The marieuse in a case of 
mariage de raison is usually the lady who pre- 
sides at the tribune of a private cafeor the 
keeper of a select boarding-house. Parties who 
marry par raison’ are spinsters and bachelors,— 
persons who, when tired of their solitary selves, 
turn to circulating-libraries, reading-rooms, 
tabies de hole, and cards in the even- 
ing. The mistresses of such establishments be- 
come their eonfidentes, receieve their small gifts 
that commence with a bouquet for the desk on 
which account-books are kept, and return favors 
with the husband or wife for which the flowers 
plead. A marieuse sees no harm in any of the 
different plans followed; she finds an appro- 
priate something to say to all ber proteges, and 
always gives sound advice. A few samples will 
exemplify: ‘‘Remember that there is but one 
invariable rule in married life: a man and wife 
must dine every day.“ “You will not always 
be in love; matrimony comes after such ecstasy 
like smoke when the flame is out.“ 

PRACTICAL VIEWS. 

Some of these intermediaries have practical 
views which, in the commercial world, are bigh- 
ly appreciated by consenting parents: Now, 
mv dear young friends, iay my words to heart: 
No zeal in your deeds, no enthusiasm in your 
opinions, no feeling in business.“ What a 
shrewd, hard-tisted married couple these 
theories make! I once heard a marieuse say to 
the father of a young man about tomarry: “I 
have chosen you a daughter-in-law with my 
eyes shut and my ears open.“ 
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SOMETHING TO BE MARRIED FOR. 

The prover cashmere has to be bought at the 
Union des Indes, because that is the place where 
ancestresses and grandmothers went for theirs, 
and because the Union des Indes, at the corner 
of the Rue Drouot, has the specialite of bride’s 
genuine camel's hair shawls, just as the Fidele 
Berger has -the specialite of dragees for christen- 
ings. A shawl of this kind, with the stamp 
on it, is one of the rights of wedded 
life—a thing to de married for. The 
Seine and the Tiber have been turned from 
their courses, but a cashmere has never been 
kept out of a corbeille. When out of fashion it 
lies by or disappears—sometimes, alas! finding 
its way to the Mont de Piete; but it always 
comes to light again. After the soiree and the 

come the Messe chante, witha melting 
‘* salutaris “ by the opera tenor; the altar deco- 
rated with flowers, a strip of carpet extending 
down the centre of the nave: the beadles in 
knee-breeches, and silk stockings, and danglin 
moire ribbon streamers; a blaze of lighte 
tapers, and atram of white satin three metres 
loog. Besides all this there is the anticipation 
of walking.down the boulevards alone, of goiug 
to see Judie and Mme. Chaumont, of enjoying 
impromptu dinners at the restaurants, and the 
delight of lounging in luxurious armchairs in 
loose silken morning-dresses and worked satin 
slippers. 

THE TEN-FRANC DINNER. 

For the middle classes there is the solemn en- 
try of the bride and brid m at the Mairie, 
when the whole n.untcipalit are made acquaint- 
ed with the fact of Mile. X.’s m There 


is the drive in a white hired carriage, with the 


bridegroom in alow cut vest and huge sbirt- 


front; the colossal bouquet, taking up as moch 
room as the mother-in-law; there isthe dinner 
at ten francs per head, the ball, the eclipse of 
the bride at 5 minutes to 12 p. m., the distribu- 
tion of a bud from her orange-wreath to each of 
her bridesmaids, ard on the following day the 


assumption of newly-found rights, such as or- 
dering dinner and locking up and keeping the 


keys. 


MARRIAGE AMONG THE POOR. 
In the lower classes there is the walk in white 


muslif or white merino and veil to the Bois de 
Boulogne, with a string of ten couples swinging 
behind in high colors and high spirits: there 
is the dejeuner beyond la barriere, because 


wine pays no octroi hors labarriere. There is the 


marice’s garter to be divided among the brides- 


men, and there is a scrambie to get at it, while 
the groom looks on and wishes luck to the 
winner. Many other are the popular deasse- 
these occasions; but decorum 


of doors is over and diuner is taken. At this 
hour the white gloves are laid aside and neck- 
ties are loosened, while tall beavers get put on 


toward the back of the head or fauntingly on 


one side. When guests leave the table they 
generally reel off in a direction contrary to that 
of their hats; but everything has been pro- 
vided for. Flacres are in attendance to take 


the noce home,—a place reached without the 


participation of the nocewrs or even of cocher, 
who has had his libations at the restaurant 
door; but Providence watches even over French 


cochers. 


NOT ALWAYS UNHAPPY. 

It does not follow because marriages are 
made up so lightly that all are unbappy; mari- 
ages d@’inclination often are disastrous mistakes, 
and long courtsbips are in France frequently at- 
tended with unpleasantness; but here alone can 
relative happiness attend such an extraordinary 
system as that I have been describing. This 
can be accounted for. The Parisienne is endow- 
ed by nature with a spirit of intuition not given 
to other European ladies: her discernment ena- 
bles ber to comprehend things quickly, and a 
very acute saying is that of the thinker who 
wrote, He who understands everything can 
forgive everything.“ This understanding 
means a great deal in French married life; it 
enables the wife to work hard while the hus- 
band rests himself or idles his time, and I am 
also sorry to say that it sometimes prompts and 
enables her to seek compensation for this neg- 
lect of his duty. 

THE ETIQUETTE. 

The etiquette of the marriage-ceremony in 
France has now to be dealt with. A great man 
on this occasion is the coiffeur, or hairdresser. 
He comes early, having the bride's head to do 
first, then the heads of the family, and, as 
intimate friends arrive for the cortege, if there 
are any bandeaux or curls that have been dis- 
arranged by new bonnets, itis his business to 
put them right. The bridal veil is an im- 

rtant affair(there are so many ways of put- 
— it on), and lastly there are the kisses to 
distribute around before a puffful of powder is 
shaken over the bride’s face. This and the 
gloves are the last thing put on, and now one 
of the numerous white bouquets presented to 
the bride is selected with a view to please some 
particular donor. The cortege, with the 
bridesmaids also carrying ro fol- 
low in the wake of the young 
couple, and there is a solmn procession 
down-stairs. The bride reaches the church, led 
by her fatber or nearest male relative; the 

room comes behind with his mother-in-law; a 
fittle after aopears the jubilant marieuse, for 
the turnou' is all her work. The bride kneels 
on a velvet-cusnioned prie-dieu, and her mother 

ulls out the veil with a view to produce a 

azy, angelic mist around the forthcoming pro- 
ceedings. The bridegroom tries to look as if 
he felt quite at ease in his clothes, but looks as 
if he thought the service were long; at about 
the middie of it he becomes aware that it is 
slightly advancing, for the bridesmaids, ginger- 
ly led by the hand between the thumbs and 
finger of the “best men,“ come forward with a 

much tor laquete, or collection. He drops in 
hi old or silver coin,and so does the bride. 
The ladies and gentlemen composing the mar- 
riage party follow the example; then the 
bridesmaids and thetr escorts descend the steps 
of the altar, and the collection continues in the 
church. 

SIGNING THE REGISTER. 

When the service is over and the officiating 
priest has left the altar, the beadies lead the 
way to the vestry, where the bride and her hus- 


band sign their names on the open register. | 


When this is done, the bride takes up her posi- 
tion by her husband's side, the nearest relatives 
standing near them; then the assembled com- 
pany pour in to congratulate them. This gen- 
erally occupies a considerable time, but when it 
is gone through every one goes back to or 
her place in the church, and, silence and order 
being restored, the beadles once more flourish 
their wands and lead the way back to the 
church-entratice down the central nave. At 
this part of the ceremony the bridegroom may 
smile at people as be recognizes them. He is a 
happy man now. When he came in he was in- 
different enough; at least etiquette willed it 
so. The bride may perceptibly nod, but it is 
not the right thing to do, so she winks, and 
has even been known to pinch her busband’s 
arm. With a bang of the carriage-door the 
whole affair ends so far as the public are con- 


cerned. 


A COUNTRY LETTER OM THE WEATHER. 


To the Editor The Tribune. 

Laks Mus, Wis, Feb. 8. A strange 
winter!“ is the exclamation on every tongue. 
Strange and wonderful it nas been, and still 
continues to be. The very oldest inhabitant, 
searching his memory through, can remember 


we stay at 


wee but let's not worry. 
That t 
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FAIRCHILD & BLACKMAN. 
- JAMES MORGAN. R. W. BRIDGR. 
HENRY SEELYE. W. b. COOPER 
TO RENT. 
GRO. & L. P. SCOVILLE. 
. EWING & GARDNER. 
D. K. PEARSONS & CO. 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 
MANAGING EDITOR. 
ASSOCIATE EDITORS. 
L. C. EARLE. 
W. J. BARNEY & CO, 
WILLIAM BRUSS, 
NORCROSS & McELDOWNEY. 
REDPATH LYCEUM BUREAU. 
COMMERCIAL EDITOR. 
W. W. DEXTER. 
TO RENT. 
NIGHT EDITOR. 
36. CITY EDITOR. 
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House. 


This cremating I do not approve of,” said a 


put up line preserves in a jar. 
die, 1 want to be able to come back and haunt 


— considerably. He loses $50 on furni- 
ture and bedding. The buildings were owned 
by George Schlecht, whose loss is about $300. 
The West Side Red-Ribbon Reform Club he Id 
a meeting at the Green Street Tabernacle’ yes- 
terday afternoon. The attendance was large, 
and a great deal of interest was manifested. 
Addresses were made by the Rev. N. F. Raviin 
and others, after which several of the reform- 
ed” gave their experience. The pledge was 
 gigned by quite a number, and those in the 
charge of the movement felt encouraged. 
West Twelfth Street Turner Hall was crowd- 
‘ed yesterday afternoon to hear a lecture on 
“Socialism” by Paul Grottkau, editor of the 
Berlin (Germany) Freie Presse. Henry Stahle 
presided and introduced the speaker, who gave 
and Socialism, and abused 
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conventions ever beid in 
pointed to come from 


ing 
knowl 
etc., of 
Chicago are alive to the importance of the or- 
ganization, and will undoubtedly give their 
visitors the best they have. The address of 
welcome is to be made by Charles Randolph, 
Secre of the Board of Trade, at noon on 
Wedn y at the Grand Pacific. The sessions 
of the Convention are to held 
in one of the large dining-halls of 
that hotel. The following gentlemen 
have accepted the honor of on the 
Reception Committee: William MW. Dexter, 
Chairman, Andrew Albro, G. M. H. Wagner, J. 
H. Adams, D. Richards, Charles Baltz, J. H. 
White, Col. E. S. Bond, Henry Hemmelgam, C. 
Gerstenberg, L. 8. Chase, George P. Braum, L, 
E. Fitts, Henry Rang, 8. C. Sargeant, Thomas 
Palmer, R. F. Redell, John Klein, J. T. Gridley, 
Aaron Butts, J. L. Bridge, M. G. Brainard, 

red Wood, L. B. Smith, A. F. Wright, C. H. 
Weaver, C. . Marsh, N. W. Hewes, 
C. C. Rice, W. H. Ford, Charles Davis, 
A. C. Knopf, A. L. Tucker, Julius Smith, A. J. 
Dennison, John F. Curtis, John M. Cyrus, 
Alfred Daniels, Joseph Earl, K. Hexter, A. H. 
Barber, Isaac Hoffert, Henry Holmes, Charles 
W. Lasher, Frank E. Nell F. Nickerson, H. 
F. Orvis, * Oberndort, A. W. Merrill, George 
Beckwith, Samuel Beswick, J. L. hag Sans Charies 
Weare, W. H. Plummer, William Woods, R. T. 
Thomas, P. Moran, A. Bigelow, John P. Barron. 

BILLIARDS. 
Lovers of billiards have read of late of the 
exploits of a wonderful fliteen-ball pool-player 
named Wahlstrom, who has cleaned out the 
best Eastern talent, including Wilson, Knight, 
the Dions, etc., without turning a hair. Having 
beaten the East, Wahlstrom showed up in Chi- 
cago last week, and ¢ut off a couple of Chicago- 
ans in their prime. e did not let on that he 
was the Swede, but gtated that he was a Rus- 
sian. Having thrown out an offer to play any- 
body for 650, the wéll-known sport Homer“ 
said he would back Albert Hoa once, whether 
the other man was the Swede or the devil.. The 
game was played at Bensinger’s Monroe-street 
room Friday aftcrnoon, the conditions 
being that the winner of the first 
six games should take $50, each game to cease 
when either man had eight balls, the numbers 
on them not counting. The contest was not 
very long. The Swede won two, then Hoa one, 
then the Swede two, then Hoa another, and 
then the Swede the two deciding games. Ben 
Linley, another excellent player, then tried him 
— * for a smaller stake, but the Swede 
that away too. His execution was some- 
thing marvelous, especially in long shots, and 
his position play was pretty near perfection. 
Sr. PATRICK’S DAY. 

The work of preparing for the usual celebra- 
tion of St. Patrick's Day continues to go for- 
ward. Grand Marshal O'Neill and his aids met 
at Maskell Hall vesterday afternoon to arrange 
the line of march and other details. The Mar- 
shal was in the chair, and Mr. Curnan acted as 


The’ fine of march adopted is as follows: 
Rendezvous on Desplaines, the right resting on 
Adams street. Move at 1 o’clock sh south 
on Desplaines to Harrison, west to Halsted, 
south to Twelfth, west to Centre avenue, coun- 
termarch on Twelfth street to Wabash avenue, 
north to Lake street, west to State, north to In- 
diana, west to Desplaines, and south to starting 
point. 

The positions of the several Societies in the 
line was left to the Marshal to arrange. 

The Marshal announced that the Second 
Regiment would take part in the procession, 


gaged for the occasion. 
HOTEL ARRIVALS. 

Tremoni House—W.T. Duryee, New York; V. 
Z. Alden, Boston; A. W. Wheeler, Boston; A. D. 
Cincinnati; C. D. Lathrop, New York; 
Henry tty, Sarnia; J. A. Moore, Detroit; John 
tt, s City; W. T. Nicholson, Provi- 
; G. H. Nelson, New York; W. G Watson, 
San Francisco. ...Skerman House—J.C. Sherwood, 
Wisconsin; Col. G. R. sterling, New York; J. A. 
Harris, n J. A. Dunn, New Haven; the 
Hon. W. A. Burleigh, Yenkton; C. M. Fairbanks, 
Pawtucket; os * Marsh. Columbus 
Grand P 8. V. 


Parker, New York; C. A. 
Broadwater, Montana; W. J.. Hancock, Dubuque; 
G. Volmer, New York; H. A. Royce, Boston; 
Ralph Plumb, Streator; Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Florence, New York; J. G. Daggett, Boston; G. 
A. Connor, New York.... Palmer Honse—W. Mu. 
Mills, Dayton: E. B. /.tkinson, Moline; Horace 
Scott. Louisville; G. W. Fuller, New York; J. 
D. Cameron, Sioux Falls, D. T.; J. L. Fowler, 
U. S. A.; J. 8. Halbert, Omaha. 


THE LAW COURTS. 
ITEMS. 

A motion for injunction and for a Receiver 
was made and argued Saturday afternoon be- 
fore Judge Moore in the case of Temple vs. 
The Hyde Park Gas Company, and the case was 
then taken uuder advisemcnt. 

In the habeas corpus case of Moritz Wasser- 
mau, the order discharging him from custody 
was set aside Saturday, the case argued before 
Judge McAllister and taken under advisement. 

Judge Williams, Saturday, granted a decree of 
divorce to Rosa Wright from William H. 
Wright, on the ground of desertion; and to 
Henry W. Saltow, from Mary M. Saltow, on the 
ground of having had an legitimate child. 

Judge Farwell granted a decree to Clarissa 
B. Phillips from Alonzo Phillips. 

UNITED STATES COURTS. 

John P. Hale began a suit Saturday against 
the Germania Insurance Company of New Or- 
leans, Claiming $8,000. 

BANKRUPTCY MATTERS. 

August Ringele, a butcher at No 502 North 
Clark street, was the only new bankrupt Satur- 
day. His debts, all unsecured, amount to 
$3,802.82. The assets comprise bills and notes, 
$4,438.66, and some personal property, which is 
claimed to be exempt. The petition was re- 
ferred to Register Hibbard. 

A discharge was issued to DeWitt C. Cregier. 

The Assignee of Samuel V. Bayer was author- 
ized to sell the bankrupt’s stock and fixtures. 

SUPERIOR COURT IN BRIEF. 

Alanson Dwight began a suit for $1,400 Sat- 

urday against Minnesota and Jon B. Tytus. 
THE CALL, 
JupcE BLoperrr—The District Court calendar. 


The call is unlimited. - 
— and 287 to 252, in- 
tria Nur. — 


JupGE GARY—224, 
clasive. No case on 

Juno Moonse—3, 5, 7 of March calendar. No. 2, 
Brady vs. King, on trial. 

* es g Rocgrs—No call. No. 232, City vs. Gage, 
al. 

Juda Bootn—Set case term No. 2,602, Thomas 
vs. Bradley. and calendar Nos. 144,146 to 160, in- 
clusive, except 150, 151. 153, 154. No.94, Philbin 
vs. Kelly, on trial. 

Juve McALiister—Set cases: 936, Van Buren 
— — — 1748 — 5 Railway Co. ; and 

ar Noe. 234 to 219, inclusive, except 
242, and 248. No case on trial. 93 
Jones Fanwet.—-General business. 
JupeE WILLIame—General business. 
JUDGMENTS. 

Crnevtr Covurnr-Juper Boorman — Magdalena 
Schwarnebeck vs. Frea Carlile, $700.—Elizabeth 
Sinclair vs. Stephen Wilks; verdict, $200, and mo- 
tion for new trial. 


— 


CRIMINAL. 


Lieut. McGarigle and Officer Joe Kipley are 
expected home this morning with the prisoner 
Gaetano Rosa, wanted for the murder of Salva- 
tore Pitereso in November, 1376. 

James Kerr and a man named Larsen, tenants 
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Langdon, a dizzy telegraph- operator 
from Whitewater, Wis., yosterday complained 
t while asleep ina lodging 
house at No. 222 Washington street, he had 
been robbed of clothing to the value of $15. 
The landlord would give him no satisfaction, he 
says, and his arrest will be caused to-day. De- 
tectives Stewart and Flynn went to the place 
and succeeded in picking up Edward Watson, 
John Henderson, Denis Ahern, and Edward 
Fiaherty, hangers-on about the place, and all 
alleged thieves. The complainant was able to 
recognize two of them only. 

At 9 o’clock yesterday morning a drunken 
ichacl Barry entered the saloon 
of Peter Delivo, 222 Division street, and ina 
short time had made himself so disagreeable 
that he was ejected by the proprietor. He re- 
turned directly, und was making all 

of threats, when Dellvo, aided by 
father-in-law, again attempted to 
eject him. Asthey were doing so Barry drew 
a pocketknife and stabbed the latter, an eldcr! y 
man named Anton Koehler, in the right breast. 
The blade passed through the lappels of two 
heavy coats, a vest and two spirts, and made a 
wound in the flesh about one-half inch deep, 
which is not considered dangerous. 
then ran off, but Was captu 
an hour later by Detectives Shaack and 
Whalen at No. 31 Elm street. He is an old of- 
fender, and has several] times been for 
burglary or larceny, and has spent several 
termsin the House of Co ion in conse- 
uence. In September last he ulted Officer 
Nicholas Kraus, while bringing a prisoner in, 
and ultimately broke a brick upov the officer’s 


crown. 
SUBURBAN. 


LAKE. 

As thetime fort he spring elections approaches 
the politicians are bestirring themselves, and 
candidates are looming up at every turn. The 
Ring have their little gatherings to talk over 
matters and arrange to put the strongest men 
on their ticket. the head of the ticket 
will probably remain as it is, but 
the fight for Trustee and Town-Clerk 


will require considerable figuring, as four or 
five candidates for the Clerksbip are already 
laying their pipes. The party who claims to 
carry the Stock-Yards vote in his breeches 
pocket is in almost daily consultation with the 


Englewood members. 

The opposition have not shown much strength 
as yet. They have been beaten so often that 
they are shy of going into the fight until they 
have a definite plan which will have some show 
of success. 

There seems to be a disposition to wait and 
ace what the Taxpayers’ Association will accom- 
plish in their fight with the present Board. 

BNGLEWOOD. 

Mr. A. E. Bradiey, who has conducted the 
temperance movement so successfully in Engle- 
wood, has accepted an invitation to organize a 
temperance reform in Hyde Park. He has 
already had some experience in that town, and 
remarked one evening that he feared that some 
of the church people were too strongly wedded 
to their wine for him to accomplish much. 

There is considerable talk of putting forward 
a temperance ticket in the coming spring eiec- 
tion. 

The temperance meetings will be held each 
Saturday evening as long as the interest con- 
tinues. The Executive Committee will invite 
Mr. Emery Storrs to deliver atemperance ad- 
dress next Saturday evening at Tillotson Hall. 

HYDE PARK AND LAKE. 

The regular meating of the Board of Educa- 
tion of District No. 2 was beld Saturday after- 
noon at the Centenniai School. All present ex- 
cept Graham. 

ills to the rmount of $270 were audited and 
ordered paid. 

Miss Nettie Morgan was elected teacher at 
the Stock- Yards School tor the remainder of the 
school year at a salary of $40 per month. 

A boy by the name of Norman Chase, who has 
been attending the Centennial School, but who 
was suspended by the Principal for some breach 
of the rales, has since been allowed to attend 
the Englewood school. Tue Board decided that 
he must hereafter attend the school of the sub- 
district in which he resides, if at all. 

The Board adjourned to Saturday, April 6. 


CANADA. 


The Canada Pacific Railway—Exemption of 
Canadian Cattle Exporters from Certain 
Imperial Regulations—Other News. 

Special Dispatch to The Tribune. 

Orrawa, March 2.—In the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. De Cosmos, member for British 
Columbia, moved fora return of every special 
and general report of the Chief Engineer and 
Acting Chief Engineer of the Canada Pacific 
Railway respecting the cost of constructing the 
line, etc. In speaking tothe motion, he said 
that, as the question of the seaport of the 
Pacific was of the utmost importance, one 
should be selected which would enable the 
Dominion to compete with the trans-Atlantic 
trade. He pointed out that the whole trade of 
the Dominion last year was $99,377,952, and 
that of San Francisco alone was $75,713,252. 
The total export trade of Canada was $75,875,- 
803. The exports from San Francisco were 
$61,911,287. Other figures proved the vast im- 
portance of San Francisco as a port, and he 
urged the necessity of having a Canadian port 
on the Pacific in order to counteract the in- 
fluence of San Francisco. The Government 
promised to produce all the papers asked for, 
and the motion was carried. 

A member called the attention of the Goy- 
ernment to the Imperial act which necessitated 
the slaughter of foreign cattle immediately on 
their arrival in England, and wished to know 
if application had been made to the Imperial 
authorities in order to obtain relief for Canadian 
exporters. The Hon. Mr. McKenzie said the 
evils complained of, as far as Canada was con- 
cerned, had been shown to the Imperial authori- 
ties. it was also pointed out that we had no 
cattle-disease in this country; and, further, that 
cattle were often confined without cause until 
they were inspected. He thought that Canadian 
cattle in future would be exempted from the 
action of the Imperial act. 

Special Dispatch to The Tridune. 

Orrawa, March 3.—The rumor of the possi- 
bility of Great Britain becoming invoived ina 
European war has shown the unswerving loyalty 
of the Canadian militia to the mother-country. 
Already a large number of officers have sent in 
offers to raise regiments for service in the Brit- 
ish army, and every day increases the number of 
these offers from all parts of the country. 

Special Dispatch to The Tribune. 

MONTREAL, March 3.—At a large temperance 
meeting held here, the following resolutions 
were passed : 

That in the assurances given in the Speech from 
the Throne, and later to the deputation from the 
Dominion Alliance dy the Premicr and the Hon. 
Mr. Scott, of the introduction of a permissive 
prohibitory bill for the whole Dominion. this meet- 
ing sees ground for great encouragement, and, at 
the same time, forthe utmost activity on the part 
of temperance-men throughout Canada. both in 
encourag) the Government in the action pro- 
posed, and in taking steps for the adoption and en- 
forcement of the law when passed. 

It was stated that the Dominion Alliance were 
about to raise $100,000 for a tempcrance-cam- 
paign, $15,000 of which was to be procured in 
this Province. 

Mr. Vennor, the Canadian rr 
predicts that the weather for this month will be 
similar to that of January. The barometer will 
fluctuate between extremesof cold dips and 
warm returns, with frequent snow-falls. The 
month bids fair to be blustery and winter-like, 
with a lower mean temperature than February 
or December. 


Special Dispatch to The Tribune. 

St. CATHERINES, March 3.—it is reported here 
that a number of the Mollie-Maguire marauders 
are located in the neighborhood of this city, and 
have one of their lodges in active operation. 

Special Dispatch to The Tribune. 
QuesEc, March 8.—The local Government 
their resignation in the hands of the 
tenant-Governor of the Province last night. 
M. Joly, the leader of he Opposition, has been 
sorte bone to iow © nae Contac. The cause 
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Christian Creed-Seekers--Sermon 
by Prof. Swing. a 


— 


All Thinking People in Search of Some- 
thing to Believe. 


The Men We Need---Sermon by the Rev. 
D. N. Vandeveer. 


Men of Exalted Character Required in All 
Walks of Life. 


CHRISTIAN CREED-SEEKERS. 
SERMON BY PROF. SWLNG. 

Prof. David Swing preached yesterday morn- 

ing to the Central Church in McVicker’s Thea- 


tre, taking as his text: 
et saith unto Him, What is truth! -Von, 
“4 * 

Many, already Christians in thought and feel- 
ing. are seeking the absolute truth in their re- 
ligion. In tormer times the mind was less in- 
quisitive, and rested in the current ideas. For 
hundreds of years all the notions of society 
stood unquestioned. Men did as their fathers 
had done, and thought what they thought, and 
said what they said. A great awakening and a 
very great change came over the humap 
mind iw those days when Luther and 
Lord Bacon moved amid the multitude with 
such new intellectual power. Luther aroused 
a religious inquiry, Bacon a more general 
inquiry, and these a crowd of free-thinkers 
and encyclopedists followed, and the old men- 
tal sleep was wholly broken up. From a per- 
fect satisfaction, the civilized world passed over 
rapidly to an almost universal unrest. And in 
that unrest we are all passing these years, al- 
though we are three centuries away froin the 
Luther and the Bacon who disturbed the old 
stagnant waters. Whata feverish state of the 
public mind do we behold! Each group of men 
in office or on street is busy with an argument 
about inspiration, or hell, or the nature of 
Christ, and, although our laughter-loving age 
mingles the humorous with the most solemn, 
still there is a wide debate going on everywhere 
over the propositions of Christianity. The 
meetings and conventions’ of the clergy are oc- 
cupied to the last moment of their time with 
the solution of problems, and they adjourn from 
week to week with the cases still increasing 
upon their docket. One clerical association 
is to discuss, next Monday, whether the first 
of Genesis be historic or figurative, while 
some other group is to inquire about the import 
of ue or into the fate of the heathen 
world. 

Thus we are all out in search of acreed. Af 
thinking Christian people ardently desire to find 
just what they would be justified in believing 
or just what it f8 essential they should accept of 
and faithfully nold. It would seem that there 
must be some rules which may help us much in 
the great valley of shadow through which we 
are all passing. 

However complicated nature is in her organic 
and inorganic forms, yet there are laws hidden 
away somewhere which will aid the naturalist. 
Linn@us found some permanent facts in the 
floral world, and Cuvier found some io the ani- 
mal world, ana in the political and social realms 
the patient student has found principles that 
reappear and change not. In Christianity, it 
may well be supposed that there are some doc- 
trines which will offer man rest for his mind 
and peace for his heart. Increed-hunting, wur, 
then, may we not make this the first law of 
the search, namely, that we seek the perma- 
nent truths of the Bible? Whether Genesis 
contains a poetic account or a historic account 
of the origin of the world can never compare 
as an inquiry with the grander declaration that 
the material world was made by a being called 
God. That is the sublime truth of Genesis. It 
may once have been a valuable inquiry whether 
Genesis was 4 literal picture of the world’s 
origin, but new forms of thought have come to 
render that old inquiry almost insignificant. 
Tyndal states the new problem in these words: 
What are the core and essence of the evolu- 
tion hypothesis! Strip it naked and you will 
stand face to face with the notion t. at not alone 
the more ignoble forms of animalcular and ani- 
mal life,—not alone the nobie form of the horse 
and the lion,—not alove the wonderful and ex- 
quisite mechanism of the human body, but that 
the mind itself, the emotion, intelligence, and 
will, were once latent ina flery cloud. At the 
present moment all our pvhilosophy, all our 
poetry, all our science, all our art—Plato, Shak- 
speare, Newton, and pliael—are potential in 
the fires of the sun.”’ 

Here Mr. Tyndal has powerfully set forth the 
dreary finality of evolution, and, in so doing, 
shows us that the one grand doctrine of our 
Genesis is not that Adam and Eve were tempt- 
ea by a literal brute, and that a sword was 
brandished between them and Eden, but that a 
personal deity stands back of the universe, and 
that Shakspeare and Newton and all the im- 
pressive human family did not spring from the 
heat of the sun falling upon clouds. To go to 
Genesis, and behold there the universe rising 
up from an Infinite Mind, a Mird tbat fash- 
ioned the human brain and he this is the 
idea which dwarfs all others. fhether they 
earth was made in six days, whether Adam and 
Eve were placed in a garden and fell from eat- 
ing forbidden fruit, are thoughts rendered un- 
important by the overshadowing notion 
that God made the human race. The 
Bidle will be of infinite worth, if it shall 
be the place where we shall find a cre- 
ative Father. ‘It will matter little if we 
ascribe to human fancy the creation of Eve from 
Adam's rib, and the walking of God in the gar- 
den in the cool of the day, if only we shall 
learn to feel that a Divine Voice called the 
buman race into life, and that Divine arms are 
under our earth anu its prccious contents. 

Suppose the clergy in councii should resolve 
that the firet of Genesis was simply poetic, then 
must they go of to raise other questions: wucth- 
er the Red Sea divided its waters, whether the 
Jordan was dried up by being smitten with a 
mantle, whether the three children were put 
into a flery furnace, and their task would widen 
out from the first chapter of the book to the 
last. Pending this case, destined to last longer 
than any in chancery, what duty so plainas that 
we must omit from our creed any theory in 
these matters, and must fill alf the more full 
the notion that Gdd is all around and will save 
His children in sorrow, will make impassable 
rivers divide before their feet. 

There are doctrines which run through the 
Old and New Testaments unchanged, though 
ali changes around them. The taith which 
bound Abraham to bis Maker, and which made 
Enoch, and Elijah, and Job, and Daniel men of 
integrity and of hop-, is the faith that will 
save you and me. It may be that it was the in- 
ventive and peetic fancy of the annalist which 
made Abraham make all things ready for of- 
fering up his son to God, but this, at least, is 
true, the Abraham so trusted and obeyed his 


Maker that all else was nothing as compared 


with that trust. Be the details of their lives, 
as given, true or false, this remains, that there 
were great men all through the Mosaic ages 
whose lives were made great by following the 
laws of Jehovah. And the very accumula- 
tion of fable around their names would only 
show what must have been their real charac- 
ter. You could not attach to Thomas Paine’s 
history and legends of piety,—a report that he 
had again and again surrendered property and 
given toil to religion would not follow far his 
name. Legends must always be pictures of the 
real character. Should we read a hundred sto- 
ries about the kindness of Wilberforce to the 
suffering, or about the kind deeds of John 
Brown to slayes, they would all, whether true 
or false, set before us the benevolence of those 
men. False particulars would reveal the true 
character. Wonderful must be the humane- 
ness which will bear well such loads of legends! 
So with those eminent worthies of the Bible. 
While criticism is trying to sift the record, and 
separate the actual from the imaginative, we 
can behold the general truth, that faith in God 
made Abraham and Daniel rise above the level 
of the common multitude. What dcvout men 
they must have been that their names could 
bear so much of wonderful legend! 

In seeking for a creed, a second law would be 
the test of utility. What doctrines have been 
useful? Man is sent here to be molded into 
higher form. He is compared to clay in the 
hands of the potter. He is commanded to seek 
the full stature of Christ. He is a progressive 
being, and hence his best philosophy will be 
that of utility. What agencies will move him 

and soonest from ignorance, and weak- 
ness, and sin must be ranked as the agencies 


carry him or urge him onward. Under this 
theory, the study of abstract notions, such as 
the Trinity or the final meaning of Holy Ghost 
or of the word “ forever,” or of ‘* decrees,’ 
or ” or free wil,“ will disturb us but 
e can well afford to let opinions 
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A religious creed maf be sought as a political 
need is sought, not in field of metaphysics, 
but in the need of the e. The true states- 
men have never been men, spending their 
— over finely-drawn argumentations about 
things which were simply curious, but they 
have been great out-door amid 
the millions and studying their wants. 

the room of a Calvinor an Aquinas and you 
find him attempting to formulate the things of 
eternity; but enter the room of a Bright, or a 
Burke, or a Lincoln. and each is busy over the 
inquiry into the immediate need of people. 
What must be done to encourage manufacto- 
ries, what corn laws are needed, what home- 
stead bill should be passed, what harbors should 
be improved, what money will change 
least in a hundred years, what copy- 
right law will secure to genius the re- 
sult of its labors? All these questions rise up 
and are met with a common sense the most act- 
ive, and are debated with an eloquence which 
springs won the immediate — ey of = 
answer. oquence sp grea from 
emotion of speaker 2. Monee, the 
most memorable speeches have sprung up from 
the political situation of St because then 
the heart has been most aroused, Eloquence isa 
wave of interest passing between the speaker 
and the audience,—from them to him as well as 
from him to them. Therefore it is that all of 
this old, immortal oratory comes to us founded 
upon human excitement in politics, that being 
the only fountain which could send down such a 
flood. And what pep? sy of pulpit-speech 
have survived the dust of the book shelf, have 
been spoken over the coffins of the great, or in 
the name of some doctrine which touched deep- 
ly the human soul. There can be no powerful 
speech where there is no powerful interest. 
Robert Hall's greatest discourses were delivered 
in memory of illustrious dead; Bossuet’s imper- 
ishable words were spoken over the dead Hen- 
rietta; and Theodore Parker to go to the 
dead Webster for his most effective speech. 
Thus have these clergymen been compelled to 
wait for human eyes to. be full of tears before 
they could frame any sentences which might be- 
come immortal. It thus fully appears that the 
statesmen find their greatness in the fact that 
they are always near the immediate need of the 
people. They never rise in the name of an ab- 
straction about the nature of the soul, or about 
the tripartite nature of man or of God, never 
harangue Parliament, or the Senate, or the peo- 
ple on the nature of angels, or the location of 
hell or heaven, but upon ideas which affect 
each man’s life, or liberty, or pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Hither must come, for a new lesson, the 
Christianity which has not made utility its 
watchword, but rather mystery or metapbysics. 
The human heart and mind are the same in all 
times and places, and if the statesman can 
touch mankind by dealing with ite practical af- 
fairs, so religion must look at human need, and 
discover and measure doctrine by that pressing 
want. Doing this, a valuabie creed will reveal 
itself in tne Holy Book. The word utility will 
become an enchanter’s rod, which will cail fortn 
these hidden laws. The many shapes of reform 
will rise up in power and beauty. The 
temperance reform, the bondage reform, 
the doctrine of benevolence, the doctrine of 
industry, the do:trine of righteousness, the 
doctrine of perpetual hopefulness, the doctrine 
of frugality, the doctrine of penitence for sin, 
all these forms and laws of life will issue from 
the Bible, as the Magna Charta issued from the 
night of the middle ages. The doctrine of 
righteousness, of common honesty in the Bible, 
is of more value than ali the ideas which a hun- 
dred years could congregate in one mass about 
the trinity or the human will. All which the 
profound theologians have ever promulgated, 
as to the nature of angel, or soul, or as to fate 
and frev-will, could not equal in worth the law 
that temperance is a blessing and intemperance 
a ruin. 

Hence we creed-seekers must not consult the 
pleasures of the closet and ask it to invent new 
puzzics for us, to detain us with amazing inter- 
rogatories; but we must stepdown among the 

ople and find what leaves from the tree of 
ife will heal the worst maladies. To find these 
useful doctrines we need not resort to apy hasty 
survey of the case, but to our own best judg- 
ment we can add the help of history. Ask all 
the dead who sleep in the Lord and you will 
learn that only afew doctrines took any part in 
forming their grand or beautiful lives. They 
may have held a hundred ideas or notions as 
true, but it was a few only that shaved their 
works and their character. A few leading 
laws made the spiritual empire of each, 
just as a few cardinal ideas have cre- 
ated the difference between America and 
Spain, or between England in the nineteenth 
century and England in the tenth century. 
What tashioned St. John and Augustine, Bossuet 
and Fenelon, Robert Hall and Thomas Chal- 
mers, was not any details of minute theory, but 
the great general ideas of Christianity. Au- 
gustinegindeed, held to many absurdities. He 
wanderd about in the mazes of speculatio 
but his | conflict was over a vice. He coul 
not make up his mind in favor of the high pu- 
rity of the new religion. But at last he espous- 
ed the doctrine of righteousness, and there, in 
that practical idea, lay the foundations of his 
new character. Thus, all those who sleep in 
the full beauty of Christian memory bear wit- 
ness that only a few truths worked at the wheel 
when their clay was molded into symmetry, 
and the same truths did ali this beau- 
tiful work in all the long sweep of cen- 


T turies. Look at the earliest or the latest of 


the saints, and to avoid sin and to be like the 
Master, were the two shapes assumed by the re- 
form. Some thought one thing about baptism, 
and another another; some held with Augus- 
tine, some with Origen; some loved Paul, and 
some loved John or James, but what shaped 
them was that all loved the Nazarene, anddol- 
lowed Him. Looking over this past we cannot 
determine what were the special doctrines of 
this or that noble one, because the special dog- 
mas did not affect their lives, and hence could 
not come to us over the intervening years; but 
Christ, and virtue, and penitence, and rewards, 
and punishments did affect them, and came 
jrom them to us clothed with power. Thus, by 
asking what have been the valuable Christian 
ideas of the long past, we may learn what 
shouid be the creed of our present and future. 
Unable to find it in the closet of abstract 
thought, let us gather it up in the feld of ex- 
berimeut. 

It would gema valuable rule for us crecd- 
seekers that we must be satisfled with the gen- 
eral. We must learu to love general principles, 
and must not covet details of faith or knowl- 
edge. II any additional proof were needed that 
we mustseck broad ideas, it might now be 
found in the recent almost world-wide debate 
which has just closed over the nature of future 
punishments. All pulpits hastened to this con- 
flict, but only to learn that no party in the large 
assemblage of divines possessed any definite in- 
formation. It was strange no little we all 
knew. The whole Christian ministry, with the 
exception of a lew individuals, fell back upon 
the great broad fact that those who obey God 
advance toward highcr happiness, those who 
defy Him pass onward to punishment. 

But this failure of Christianity to supply 
minutie in this one inquiry only itustrates its 
haoit everywhere of passing among the nations 
in only a grand outlive. The particulars about 
the nature of Christ are just as unknowabic as 
the detail regarding punishment. The Chris- 
tian worid has defined and redefined the Savior. 
it has been inquired whether Christ were the 
Creator; whether He had two natures or one; 
whether He was eternally begotten; whetner He 
suffered on the cross as a man or as a God: 
whether He preached to souls ina purgatorial 
realm; whether the light about His brow was 
from without or from within; but no answer 
has come to a single one of these questions, and 
Unitarian and ‘Trinitarian stand to-day with 
unsolved riddies in their hands. either 
one has any response that one might 
be willing to live or die to establish. 
But up from all the generations and 
churches comes this general truth, that they 
who have loved Christ and have foilowed Him 
as a sufficient Savior, have been transformed 
into new creatures and have passed from death 
unto life. The transformation of the Apostles 
and the Marys who knew little about the nature 
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hen 
will be saved, not by his 
affectidn. Such a creed will not only be the 
most true, but it will give to those who cherish 
it ite own infinite greatness. 


THE MEN WE NEED. 
SERMON BY. THE REV. D. x. VANDERVEER. 
The Men We Need was the subject of the 

Rev. D. N. Vanderveer, pastor of the Union 


Park Congregational Church, last evening. His 
text was: 

What ehal] a man give in exchange for his soul 
Mark, vii. 37. 0 

The present age, he said, was sadly deficient 
inmen of character. Society swarmed with 
men of talent and learning, and never before, 
perhaps, had the professsions represented such 
collected results of wisdom and experience. 
The great want of to-day was mem of sterling 
masterly character. They were needed in our 
courts of justice, in our legislative assemblies, 
in our houses of national government. The 
difficulty of choosing a Speaker or a President 
in our educational or political dynasty only il- 
lustrated how deep ana oppressive was our lack 
of men of solid and commanding character. We 
did not undervalue culture and refinement. 
The men of polished manners and esthetic 
tastes had never yet done the hard work of the 
world. The leaders of civilization and progress 
had always been men of profound earnest 
character.. The champions of popular ideas 
were often regarded as stern and repulsive, but 
who would sneer at the avalanche when the val- 
leys were nourished by the melting of its snows. 
Society was always nourished from the heights 
of humanity. Men of character stamped their 
age with the index of their own personality. 

hoever said that society did not acknowledge 
the presence and the power of men of character 
only betrayed an ignorance of éxisting facts. 
The social hybochondriac might complain that 
the present age worshiped the golden calf,— 
that Mammon was King; but this 
was only exceptionally true. There was nothing 
for which society entertained profounder respect 
than positive and decisive character. A man 
might forfeit his own, but he never lost the 
— of recognizing superior character in 
otbers. 

It was not without reason that attention was 
called to such a topic, for the present condition 
of society in this country was most highly fav- 
orable to the development and acknowledgment 
of genuine and honest character. Amidst the 
falsehoods, and dishonesties, and slander, and 
skepticism that assailed us from every quarter, 
no greater necessity could arise, no nobier op- 
portunity be vouchsafed for the acquisition of 
character by unswerving fidelity to moral con- 
victions. Brave and undaunted adherence to 
truth and — amidst the treason to both that 
beset us, WO d be called heroic in any age of 
the world. The best contribution that any man 
could make to the general stock of society was 
true and sterling character. The presence of 
superior virtue threw asteadying and stimulating 
effect upon timid and wavering minds. 

in the idea of character , he wished to include 
all our mental and moral capacities in a high 
state of virtuous activity. He called him a man 
of character who was sound from centre to cir- 
cumference; who would not lie and couid not be 
bought, whose conscience was as true as the 
needle to the pole; who did not flinch from con- 
demning error in others or himself: who was 
not too lazy to work, nor too proud to be r; 
who would stand firm for the right though the 
heavens tottered and the earth quailed; a man 
in whom the current of everlasting life ran deep 
and strong, sweeping everything in its resistless 
course. e called him a man of character, —he 
was high-souled, and masterly, ana divine,—a 
Christ-like man. 

Character was valuable from the difficulty of 
bringing it to perfection. It was one of the 
noblest distinctions of men, and yet all did not 
possess it. Of the multitudes who chafed, and 
sweated, and bickeredSthrough the world, how 
few had a high-toned and symmetrical charac- 
ter! What could be the philosophy of this dif- 
ference amoug those of equal opportunities and 
advantages? Could this gift be acquired? 
Could a man, by sheer force of his will, pack his 
energies into the steam-chest of higher resolve 
and impel himself into a positive and admirable 
character? Everyone started in the world with 
a possible character, and - it was the business of 
a lifetime to train and mold that character 
after a perfect ideal, the attainment of 
which constituted its dignity and dl 
to fall below which meant misery and guilt. So 
the difference among men did not consist in 
the possession of great gifts, but in their appii- 
cation and use. Every thought, feeling, mo- 
tive, and act played the part of olding to 
character as the edifice. Grain bv grain the de- 
posit was left upon the soul. Stone by stone 
the character arose, and so silent and gradual 
was the process of formation that only after the 
lapse of years could we measure the results of 
the past. 

Character had never yet been acquired under 
the case, and comforts, and luxuries of life. 
They were corrosive,—fatal tothe character that 
lived in their presence. Prosperity blasted and 
withcred many a beautiful grace of the soul. 
Strong resolution and mature wisdom were 
gained only at the cost of pain and poverty, 
temptation and death. And it was *he difficulty 
and peril through which character passed on its 
way to perfection that made it so unspeakably 
precious. To the intrinsic value of the aiamond, 
the cutting and polishing added greater beauty 
and worth. A single speck or streak, and all 
the labor was lost. 

There was nothing which men more admired 
in others or overlooked in themselves than 
moral character. From the facility with which 
men threw away their character one would 
think it possessed little or no value at all. Our 
judgment was faulty because it was finite. We 
migut allow as a conceit that men possessed 
moral character, and as citizens of this world it 
might be true, but when judged by infinite 
rectitude, when contemplated as candidates for 
eternity, but few men possessed any moral 
character at all. We were sinners, and sin con- 
sisted above all things else of loss of moral 
character before God. Society stood knee deep 
in the wrecks and ruins of moral character. 
Nothing so painfully impressed us as the fright- 
ful lack of moralstamina. Public virtue had no 
backbone, and when subjected to pressure it 
gave way under the strain. The Cross alone 
was the true standard of computing the worth 
of character. When redeemed by Him, and 
purified by the spirit, character became standard 
and sterling. Character was the one thing 
which God had considered worthy of consigning 
to a magnificent immortality. 

It was at our peril that we tampered with 
character in others and in ourselves. No man 
had a right to sacrifice his character u the 
Moloch-altar of appetite and passion. He hoped 
we would come to understand what we were 
about when we gossiped, and slandered, and 
lied. The earliest duty and the greatest effort 
of practical wisdom consisted in fur- 
nishipg men with correct ideas of taste 
and habits, and for the reason that 
they were elements of character. Life was 
governed more by it than by taste or interest. 
It was more potent than wealth, far more poten- 
tial than knowlcdge,—better than attainments 
as a safeguard of reputation. Take care of 
your character, and your reputation will take 
care of iteelf. Character was mightier than 
genius or eloquence. Its presenee was con- 
fessed by its superiority, and its influence went 
deeper than the talent to marshal armies or the 
diplomacy that swayed crowns and sceptres. 
Character as a force in religion was not merely 
one thing; it was almost everything. Wealth 
lost might be recovered. Respectability for- 
feited might be regained, but to lose the soul 
was to lose all. To forfeit one’s character was 
to be a pauper throughout eternity. 

In order to get character one necded to be- 
come a Christian. So long as men were un- 
blessed and unsaved they had no moral stand- 
ing before God. He urged his bearers to dis- 
card the vices and immoralities which were un- 
dermining their characters, and to anchor them- 
selves to the Cross,—to begin at once the acqui- 


sition of that character which would entnrone 


them eternally among the children of the 
higbeet. 
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